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BY N. 


PITIFUL sight— 
that of a salwart 
man shrinking— 
crouching in the 
bushes to avoid 
human eyes. But 
the man was 
thought to be 
guilty of a crime 
that meant death 
to him if caught 
and for three 
hours he had 
lurked there in 
the shelter of the 
friendly bush, 
watching his chance to speak to the one 
person who still held some particle of 
faith in him. 

True he saw her many times during 
that long three hours, a3 she walked to 
and fro between the house and spring 
that bubbled just at the edge of the bush 
behind which he had taken refuge, but he 
dared not speak yet. And he had noted 
with pain that the old sweet look of youth 
and happiness had gone out of her face 
and was taken by a troubled one. 

But the shadows of the mountains in 
the west crept nearer and nearer and the 
man grew bolder—pushing his way 
through the foliage till he stood close to 
the spring—he could hear its gentle pur- 
ring as the water fell over the stones that 
rimmed it. After many weary minutes of 


. Waiting she came again—her steps slow 


and faltering and her head so low in 
thought that the man could not see her 
face, as he would have liked to do. 
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A WOMAN'S FAITH. 


H. CROWELL. 


The heart of the man smote mightily 
in his bosom at sight of the girl’s suffer- 
ing and he breathed a fierce breath that 
spoke ill to the man who caused it. Then, 
in his eagerness to see, he forgot that 
bushes rustle and—the girl looked up. 
For a moment theireyes met. Then the 
girl’s brightened and her face took on the 
old glad look of welcome that he longed 
to see there—and seeing, he stepped bold- 
ly out to her. She did not shrink from 
him, though she quivered as she stooped 
to set down the jar she carried and rose 
to find the man’s arms firmly about her. 

“Juanita!” 

“Senor Bill!” The man’s very soul 
searched the depths of the Mexican girl’s 
eyes—black eyes that questioned him 
closely, intensely—deep black eyes that 
pleaded with him—that hoped for him 
that would give all for him. The man 
looked and saw—all the latent manhood 
that had been cowering, spaniel-like, be- 
neath the lash of his accusers, asserted 
itself and he straightened up in the 
knowledge of innocence. He almost for- 
got the cruel circumstance that was 
proving this girl’sfaith in him so harshly 
in his longing for the tongues of men 
and of angels to convince her of his inno- 
cence. He clasped her the tighter and 
spoke. 

“I—I am accused of a crime, my Juan- 
ita—what if I am guilty?” He bent his 
face nearer her darker one as he felt her 
eager eyes searching him through and 
through. 

“You—said—guilty—senor?” said the 
girl, slowly. 
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“Yes, Nita, if lam guilty, what then?” 

“Then? Why, then we would—guilty, 
my Billy Then we must not—” The 
girl’s voice trembled and the black eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. The dusky 
head came slowly forward till it rested 
on the broad bosom of the man and his 
brown arm drew the girl closer to 
him. The man would have liked an an- 
swer but he felt proud of the girl’s eva- 
sion. 

“Nita,” he asked presently, “can you 
believe your Bill? If I tell you it is not 
so—that Iam not guilty of the charge— 
would you—will you— 

He gets no farther. Quickly the dark 
head goes back and theearnest question- 
ing eyes look into his as if searching the 
truth from his inmost soul—then, as if 
they found it, they melted in pure joy 
the reward of faith—-and with his name 
on her lips she stands on tip-toe to give 
the man the mute emblem ofa pure girl's 
trust. 

“Nita, my little girl,” said the man, 
when he could find words again, “am I 
worthy all this? What have I done for 
this?” 

“You—you love me, my Bill?” 

“Yes, yes,’”’ he hastened to tell her. 

“Then I need not answer —there is no 
answer.” 

The man was about to speak, but the 
bushes rustled and he was interrupted. 
He turned toface threemen,oneof whom 
stepped forward. 

“Yer rested, Bill. Kinder thought we 
knew whar t’ find ye.” 

The man looked calmly into the speak- 
er’s eyes a moment. 

“TLadmire your sagacity,Stone,” he said. 

“Thank ye. Nowef ye’ll jest take yer 


arm f'um thet gal’s waist I'd like t’ put yer 
cuffs on,” said the sheriff, smilingly. 

For a ticking of the clock the man 
flashed defiance into the speaker's laugh- 
ing blue orbs—then he softened and 
gently withdrew his arm-—holding his 
wrists out toward the hatefulsteel. Stone 
hesitated— looked at the black eyes of the 
girl, who returned the look with one of 
haughty pride—and hesitated again. 
Then he coughed and quietly slipped 
the handcuffs into his pocket. 

“Wont put ’em on, Bill—it’'d be mean, 
eh, fellers’”’ He turned to his compan- 
ions, who nodded assent. 

The man turned to the girl and clasped 
her two hands in his. 

“Tomorrow~—if I’m not here by -mid- 
day— forget me —-for me you will promise 
that, Juanita?” Like a statue the girl 
stood thinking—-then slowly shook her 
head. Then her face flushed crimson 
with emotion and she threw her arms 
around the man’s neck. 


“Bill!”’ was all she said, as she kissed 
him. 


Next day at noon the man rode up at 
full speed and dismounted at the spring. 
Juanita ran out in answer to the clatter- 
ing hoofs. 

“Juanita!” shouted the man, as he tug- 
ged atthe rein to draw the horse from 
the running stream. 


“Bill!” cried the girl as she flew to 
meet him. 


And then the dark locks blew careless- 
ly about his sunburned neck as she told 
this man of the rival, Manuel, who had 
designed to win by cunning but who lost 
all—Juanita, happiness, life-—all by the 
neighing of a stolen horse. The man 
understood and his heart was glad. 
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BY THE RIO PIAXTLA. 


BY WALTER 


N AUTUMN the 
western slope of 
the state of 
Sinaloa isa most 
dry and unin- 
teresting coun- 
try. There is 
no grass. The 
leaves are burn- 
ed off the trees 
by a heat that 
makesournorth- 
ern summers seem cool in comparison. 
Ranches are many leaguesapart. Only 
where some little river finds its way 
downward from the Sierra Madre to the 
Gulf of California is there sign of verdure 
or show of animal life. Even the people 
who live in this region partake of its un- 
couth and forbidding characteristics. 
They are dirty, ignorantand inhospitable. 
In most of the other parts of Mexico a 
white man is welcomed and treated 
kindly. Here he is considered legitimate 
prey. All things considered it is an 
excellent district to avoid. 

At noon on a November day, three 
Americans were walking wearily along 
the dusty COMINA REAL that leads from 
Culiacan to Mazatlan. Their pack ani- 
mals had given out under the heat, hard- 
ships and lack of grain; so there was 
nothing to be done but transfer the loads 
to the saddle mules and walk to the sea- 
port where a new outfit could be pro- 
cured. The sun beat down incessantly. 
Clouds of dust arose from the feet of 
their beasts and choked their breathing, 
and the dense mesquite chaparrel that 
fringed the highway completely shut out 
the few wandering breezes that had 
escaped from mountain or sea. To say 
that they were discouraged and homesick 
is putting it very mildly, for the countrs 
gave no indication of the many rare 
plants and birds that they had traveled 
so far to secure. 
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At length they noticed that the giant 
cactus, so frequently found amid the 
mesquite and brazie-wood, was not grow- 
ing atrandom. It had been set out fora 
fence, and on its further side was a field 
of dry cornstubble. Wherecorn stubble 
was to be found a ranch could not be 
more than a league distant. In this par- 
ticular instance the hacienda proved to 
be much nearer, and, when a POTRERO 
was asked for, it was with a feeling of 
relief that the inquirers learned that 
there was good wild pasture near the 
river, and that the river was CIRCITA. 
Circita (very near) is a misleading term. 
It may mean any distance from 100 yards 
to ten miles. 

The travelers proceeded. Before they 
had gone a quarter of a mile a muddy 
slough crossed the road. They were 
accustomed to wade, and stopped only 
long enough tosecurea fine snowy heron, 
that was entirely guileless as to the im- 
port of a gun. A second slough caused 
the foremost of the party to halt. It was 
not the depth of the water that terrified 
him, but the fact that a dozen Indian 
women, as devoid of clothing as was 
Mother Eve before the fall, were washing 
their apparel by the wayside. A sense of 
modesty, that six months of travel among 
the natives had failed to overcome, was 
his only excuse; so the commander. in- 
chief ordered him to put on his smoked 
glasses and advance. 

The third slough was mistaken for the 
river Piaxtla. Its sluggish course 
stretched through a great maze of rushes, 
such as love the brackish low-land 
waters, and, as we approached, flocks of 
water-fowl arose from the stream and 
sailed just out of gun-shot—not espe- 
cially alarmed, but simply intending to 
give the superior creature the right of 
way. Back from the rushes were acres of 
soft meadow grass. The animals forgot 
their heavy burdens and commenced to 
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nibble. They liked the feed; the place 
was fair to look upon, so we set about 
unpacking. Under the shade of the 
omnipresent mesquites and acacias our 
tents were put up and, as the shadows 
lengthened, we went out to secure some- 
thing to eat that should relieve the 
monotony of tortillas and beans. 

Leaving the faithful Joseph (who took 
more interest in studying Spanish under 
the tuition of some humble, yet never 
bashful, senorita than in devoting him- 
self to either hunting or taxidermy) to 
attend to the necessary camp duties, Van 
and I took our guns and strolled down 
the stream. There was no need of seek- 
ing cover. When six feet apart the tall 
reeds hid us from one another. Had we 
fully realized what were concealed in 
those marshy tangles we would never 
have been so bold, but——“where ignorance 
is bliss,” etc., as the old saw goes. The 
barrier passed, a lagoon at quiet water 
lay before us. On it rested ducks in- 
numerable, but they were so far out that 
it would have been impossible to retrieve 
them if killed. I was about to tell my 
comrade that we would keep under cover 
until they swam our way, when he point- 
ed toa sandbar a quarter of a mile distant 
and before I could understand what was 
wanted, he was out of sight. 

The picture that had arrested Van’s 
attention would haveattracted naturalist, 
taxidermist, artist or sportsman. The 
sunset glow came in dazzling splendor 
from the Californian gulf up the Piaxtla 
slough. Its path was ribboned by a 
border of sedge-green and a wider wall of 
sere and russet rushes. The flame of the 
western sky paled into the clear and 
cloudless blue overhead. Out on the 
mire the ducks and corinorants floated 
like painted birds upona painted sea. In 
the middle of the lagoon, rising just 
above the level of water, was a sandy 
island of pearly whiteness, that cleft the 
avenue of gold and sent a long, dark 
shadow landward. On this island, sil- 
houetted against the sunset sky, wasa 
host of giant waders, white, black, blue, 
scarlet, though at this distance we could 
not distinguish heron, crane or ibis, 

I waited patiently until the sun had 
almost touched the horizon. Every now 
and again the splash ofa fish disturbed 


the placid water and gave promise of 
other sport on the morrow. The ducks 
came no nearer, nor did the long-legged 
waders seem conscious that anyone was 
approaching them with dangerous in- 
tent. Then there came a shot, another, 
and a third in quick succession. They 
seemed very far away, and almost before 
the sound was lost in the evening air, 
there arose from the sand-bar a feathery 
cloud that veiled the sunset, and the 
noise of wings was like the beating of 
waves upon the shore. The ducks out in 
the lagoon suddenly became weary. 
However they did not fly, but swam away 
from the tumult directly toward the spot 
where I was concealed. As they swam 
they bunched together until, by the time 
that they were in shallow water and 
within 20 yards of me,it was sheer murder 
to shoot into their midst. Still food was 
the important consideration and I turned 
loose with both barrels. Five ducks 
drifted within reach and a couple of 
cripples got away. If we had not been in 
such a hurry for supper it would have 
been an easy matter to have killed more, 
but we realized that using all speed, it 
would be bedtime before the table could 
be spread. The bag consisted of three 
masked ducks, the first of the species that 
we had seen, and a couple of baldpates 
that had probably come south to spend 
the winter. Mudhens we did not count; 
nor, on this first afternoon, did we shoot 
either the blue-winged teal or Aberts teal. 
Both of these species were abundant, but 
we preferred the larger birds. 

While the ducks were being dressed 
Van returned with a splendid pair of 
wood ibises. They were properly plugged 
withabsorbent cotton,and then weturned 
our attention to the best meal that we 
had enjoyed in many days. Joseph had 
secured flour, lard and sugar from the 
hacienda, and we devoured white bread 
and fried duck until we were ashamed of 
ourselves. It was all right if we did 
become ill from over-eating, for we had 
determined to spend another day by the 
Piaxtla, so that our animals might rest. 

Midnight found us working at the skins 
of the ibises, but lack of sleep did not 
prevent our being up with the dawn. 
Experience had taught that this was the 
hour when we secured the most speci- 
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mens. On this particular morning we 
found numbers of humming birds in the 
flowering trees about us, and added three 
specimens to our collection [ACHE 
LATIROSTRIS, SWAINS., ITACHE MAGICA, 
MULH. and VER., and a URANOMITRA 
(species undetermined). It did not take 
as long to get their skins labeled and 
wrapped as it had the skins of the larger 
birds, and soon after breakfast we were 
ready to go out. 

The order for the day was to secure 
fresh meat ratherthan specimens. There 
would be no other opportunity before 
reaching Mazatlan. This might take us 
three days or ten. Quien sabe* 

Joseph was set to work atskining a black 
vulture (CATHARISTA ATRATA, BART.), 
which, by the way, is not credited to the 
west coast of Mexico. Then Vanand 1 
again sallied forth to secure what fortune 
would allow us. He went down to the 
lagoon, while I kept between the meadow- 
land and the cultivated fields in hope of 
finding a stray rabbit. Nor was fortune 
wanting, for within 200 yards I killed 
three jacks, each larger than any of the 
hares that are found in the inter-moun- 
tain region. They were all that I saw. 
Doubtless they had traveled to the river 
for a drink and were returning to the hill 
country. Van’s gun kept popping in- 
cessantly and after I had dressed my 
rabbits I went down and joined him. He 
had already quite a pile of ducks when I 
reached his blind, but just at that 
moment his attention was upon some- 
thing else. We had taken the Mexican 
cormorant on the Sinaloa river, and here 
was evidently another species of the same 
genus. Even as we were debating the 
point, the bird arose from the water and 
a hasty shot dropped it, crippled upon 
the farther shore. 

The water was warm and I was not 
averse to watching the game while Van 
swam across the pool. Hestripped and 
plunged boldly in. Everything went 
smoothly for a few moments. Then I 
heard something crashing through the 
canes, and a long-snouted monster en- 
tered the water not ten yards from where 
I was sitting. The brute did not exceed 
five or six feet in length, but the fact that 
it was the first alligator that we had ever 
seen in a wild state had a tendency to 


magnify it in our eyes. Luckily Van 
knew nothing about it until he was 
safely over, or he would surely have been 
taken with a cramp. However he saw 
enough to worry him, for he thought to 
make war on several huge tortoises that 
came unpleasantly near and they,inturn, 
threatened to eat him piece-meal. After 
he had captured his prize he wisely be 
thought him that it was fashionable in 
this section to go without clothing. At 
all events, he seemed to prefer the ticks 
and mosquitoes of the brush to the perils 
of the deep. I brought in his clothing 
and game, while he returned to camp 
some other way. The cormorant that he 
sbot was the Farallove cormorant (PHAL 
ACROCORAX DILOPHUS ALBOCILIATUS, 
RIDG.). 

The next business was the scalding out 
of a five-gallon can that had been used 
foralcoholic specimens. This we packed 
with the choicest meat from the three 
jack-rabbits and seventeen ducks that we 
had taken, salting the layers thoroughly 
Large bones, wings, livers and gizzards 
went into the pot for broth and we felt 
amply satisfied with this part of the day's 
work. Later in the day we shot and 
skinned Fisch’s parrot, a military macaw 
and a Louisiana heron. 

The great disappointment was the 
fishing. I tried fresh meat bait. The 
turtles took it, and when I changed to 
flies I caught only crappies, three or four 
inches in length and too bony to be eaten. 
But then we had plenty of food without 
fish. We could wait for sea-products 
until we reached Mazatlan. 

In the twilight about the camp fire 
we almost decided to hold down the 
camp for another day. The evening was 
fairand warm. At the hacienda, a mile 
away, a Mexican band was playing, and 
the music fell softly, sweetly, upon our 


ears. But there arose also a west wind, 


and with that wind came swarms, yea, 
verily, clouds of mosquitoes and gnats 
And they disturbed us greatly insomuch 
that sleep departed from our eyelids and 
rest from our bodies. Yea, there was 


irritation and lamentation in the camp by 
the big slough. So it came to pass that 
very early in the morning, ere yet it was 
day, we did arise and did gather together 
our mules and our burros, our tents and 
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A MAGAZINE 


sur spoils, and we got us southward out 
the land of torment. But, lo, when we 
1ad journeyed the space of halfa league, 


we came toa mighty river, very wide and 
very deep. 


Its waters were clear as 
rystal; its course swift and strong. On 
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either side, instead of reedy marshes were 
vast tropical forests and, too late, we 
realized that we had camped by the Rio 
Piaxtla—in our minds. 


Chiapas, Mex. 
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A CLIMB UP POPOCATAPETL. 


BY W. 


OPOCATAPETL, 
about 17,900 feet 
above sea-level, is 
thehighest volcano 
in North America, 
and the highest 
peak between Mt. 
St. Elias in Alaska 
and the Andes in 
Equador. From 
Mexico City the 
regular, white cone 
looms up grandly, 
and Amecameca, 
the little Alpine 
town at its foot, is 
only a few hours’ 

ride. When leaving Mexico last October 
I felt that I ought not to go home until I 
had visited this Zermatt of Mexico, and 
if possible make the ascent. 

So one fine evening I arrived at the 
Hotel “Hispano Americano,” where I was 
warmly welcomed by a hospitable old 
Spaniard with fierce, white moustachios. 
Among the guests at the table was an 
Englishman of about thirty, stocky in 
build, and wearing a heavy black 
moustache and a week’s beard. He had 
drunk just enough beer to be very glad 
to see me, and tell me all his family 
history. He had lived in Mexico sixteen 
years, most of the time alone asa mining 
engineer in the mountains; and had gone 
home only once, which was after an 
absence of ten years, to his sister's 
marriage. He had a younger brother in 
Africa, who was going to make short 
work of the Boers. 

The next morning I woke up at six 
o’clock to get a fascinating view of the 
mountains, Popocatapetl and _ Ixtaci- 
huatl; the grand conical volcano extin- 
guished in snow and the sharp, angular 
“Sleeping Lady” also clothed in white. I 
had not seen such a view since I left the 
Alps. and made all haste to get nearer. 
But one must “make haste slowly” in 


L. 
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Mexico. I finished my breakfast by 
seven, and went with my happy English 
friend to seek a horse; but he soon got 
entangled with his Mexican friends, and 
I struck out alone, asking every “peon” 
(or peasant) where I could get a “caballo.” 
While wandering about the quaint little 
place, I ‘snapped” a picturesque street 
scene, showing the characteristic stream 
of clear water in the middle. Ialso gota 
fine view of the entrance to the cathedral 
wlth Ixtacihuatl in the distance. 

In Mexico one finds wall-paper at 
druggists’ shops and other things at 
unexpected places; so I was not surprised 
to find my horse at a meat-shop. I was 
told, however, that I should get lost on 
the mountain without a guide, who must 
alsohaveahorse. Thiscosteightdollars 
in all, and I decided I would chance it 
alone. I returned to the hotel, whither 
the “caballo” was to be sent, and waited 
patiently an hour. I then judged that 
patience ceased to be effective, if still a 
virtue, and complained to my host, Senor 
Silva. Whereupon the butcher appeared 
with the pony and I was about to start; 
but Silva and his wife were shocked at 
my audacity in attempting the ascent 
alone, and insisted on a guide, which 
they engaged together with my horse 
for six “free silver” Mexican dollars. 
Another wait for a half-hour or more, at 
the expiration of which a black-bearded 
native appears with two “caballos.” At 
last at half past ten a light lunch of rol) 
sandwiches and chocolate is stowed in 
the saddle-bags, and we “vamos.” 

But not far before I discovered my 
guide’s horse was an old, bony, moth- 
eaten nag, so lame he could not keep up 
atall with my pony, which was no Nancy 
Hanks. “Este caballo servira; 
necessita un otro” (This horse will not 
do; you must get another) I cried. Thus 
occurred delay number three. The 
butcher grudgingly gave us a sound 
roan pony, and we again set our faces 
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STREET SCENE IN AMECAMECA, 


toward the mountains. After a trot of 
two or three miles cut a long village 
street with high clay banks, we reached 
a stream, where I found my English 
friend trying to sharpen his “edge” with 
the native beer, or “pulque.” My refusal 
to take a drink with him almost broke 
his heart. We kept on at a broken trot 
‘till we reached the first foot-hills. Here 
I wasted a film on my Indian guide; or 
rather, I afterwards counted it wasted 
when I had no films left for grand moun- 
tain views; but Felipe thought quite 
differently. He gave me his full name, 
Felipe Ruiz Arellano, and begged me to 
make sure that none of his uncles with- 
out the Arellano on their names gotit. I 
also wasted a film on some oxen plowing 
an almost vertical slope, and in my folly 
still a third ona group of “peons” thresh- 
ing grain with long, flexible poles on an 
adobe floor. 

We had to walk our horses up thesteep, 
wet, clayey road, which was so washed 
by the rains as to remind me of the 
“Flume” in the “White Mountains.” In- 
deed although we were on horseback, the 
banks on the sides often rose above our 
heads. I never saw such a place for 
flowers; although it was October, the 
country rivaled the Colorado Rockies in 
July. There were many species with tall 
blue and purple spikes, and the ground 


OF THE WEST. 


ENTRANCE TO CATHEDRAL AMECAMECA, 
WITH IXTACIUUATL IN BACKGROUND. 


was yellow in spots with a sort of rud- 
beckia. 

One o’clock and still, “La nieve es muy 
lejos” (The snow is very far off.) “Quan- 
tas horas mas a la linea de la nieve?” 
(How many miles more to the snow-line’) 
I asked Felipe, who replied it was five 
hours more, and that we could not 
possibly make it, but must start back 
very soon. He said there was a ranch 
near, but nothing there to eat; we had 
already eaten our lunch, so we could 
only turn back resolved to start earlier 
“manana.” 

But wonderful to relate I struck a bit of 
luck; we soon met a party of Indians 
driving cattle up to the ranch I spoke of, 
who offered to share their food and lodg- 
ing. I might go to the snow-line after 
all, and I even dared to hope that with an 
early start I might reach the summit. 
The Indians amused themselves on the 
way by running and roping the cattle; 
they offered me a “reata,” but I had lost 
the little skill lever had. We soon got 
up on a lofty mesa, and I gota charming 
view of Ixtacihuat] froma grove of moun- 
tain pines. 

We reached the ranch, which was only 
a smoky, board hut in a canon, so early 
that I started to climb to the foot of “The 
Sleeping Lady” before supper. I did it, 
and got my finest view of “Popo” in the 
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ull glow of the sinking sun. This 
was the finest photograph I took, and 
nence, of course, was the only one that 
did not “come out.” Supper consisted of 
frijoles y tortillas” (beans and Mexican 
corncake.) Frijoles are much like ‘“Bos- 
ton baked beans,” except that they are 
boiled with lard instead of baked with 
pork and Heinz’s tomato sauce; but 
tortillas” are no more like good, Ameri- 
can corncake than pop-corn is like fried 
hominy. The corn is soaked soft, then 
ground by hand to a sticky dough, 
which is rolled out about as thin as gold- 
leaf, and baked on a stone or piece of 
sheet-iron. One can get no idea of the 
taste without actually eating a “tortilla.” 
| was also offered a cup of chile soup; it 
looked quite clear and harmless, but one 
mouthful was enough to keep me warm 
all night and make mecry forcold water. 
After supper I amused my hosts, and 
myself as well, by trying to tell them 
about “Los Estados U nidos Americanos,” 
and whistling “America,” “Hot Time,” 
and “Fair Harvard.” I could not get the 
Indians to sing; it is strange that al- 
though most Mexicans play the guitar or 
mandolin, few of them sing. One“peon,” 
who looked quite bright, asked me my 
name and age, where I came from, and 
finally what I have never been suspected 
of before, whether I was married! 
Mexican Indians do not always scruple 
to kill “gringos” for the clothes on their 
backs, and I thought it quite possible 
that | should be robbed in the night; but 
as I had no weapon there was no use in 
iy worrying, and I tried to go to sleep. 
But it is not easy to sleep ina small hut 
full of ill-smelling Indians and smoke, 
especially when the air is so cold and 
rare that you have tositupto breathe. | 
sat shivering with only my sweater and 
1 thin blanket, as it seemed for hours, 
till a peon started a fire, by which I 
rouched 'till dawn. 
Before the first beam had struck the 
rater, Felipe and I had “rustled” our 
steeds in the keen frosty valley, and had 
‘aten and set out before the sun struck 
the stream. Here the real climb began. 
\nd still there was a long stretch of level 
nesa with Ixtacihuatl behind and Popo 
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ahead before we reached the true foot- 
hills. 

That keen, frosty morning “The Sleep- 
ing Lsdy” looked a mile away instead of 
ten. I seemed to see every pebble on the 
steep, rocky slopes, every crack in the 
overhanging cliffs, every separate crystal 
of snow. My guide told me that no one 
had ever been to the top, and the over- 
hanging cliffs convinced me it was im- 
possible, at least on that side. But 
might there not be some path on the 
otherside? I wishedIcouldtryit. That 
would be distinctly worth while to climb 
a mountain that had never been con- 
quered! But I consoled myself by think- 
ing it would be no small thing if I could 
get to the very top of the highest volcano 
in North America. 

The foothills of Popocatapetl are 
covered with a dense growth of pines, 
which havea shaggy bark like our Nor- 
way pines, but are much taller. The 
trees in the sheltered valleys were so 
much taller than those on the exposed 
ridges that their tops were on a level 
with the others. 


We passed a very steep 
“baranca” 


or gulch with remarkably 
smooth sides of volcanic ash, which be. 
came deeper toward the head. We had 
to go down the bank very obliquely, and 
then I feared the horses would slip; but 
my Indian pony was as sure-footed as a 
burro. 

As we crossed the timber line, we came 
upon the old sulphur camp, where they 
used to smelt the sulphur obtained from 
the crater. These mines have been aban- 
doned for some time, and the camp is 
now used only by climbing parties to 
pass the night. 

Here I may say again the real climb 
began, for soon after we struck the long 
slope of soft volcanic ash we had to jump 
off our horses and lead them, that is pul! 
them after us. 

This indeed was work if “overcominy 
resistance ‘through space” is a 
factory definition. 
friction 


satis- 
The coefficient of 
in that sand must have been 
several hundred percent. I went behind 
and urged on Felipe’s “caballo” with my 
“palo” beside dragging my own by the 
halter. I began to wish I had not been 
tempted by “The Sleeping Lady,” and 
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also had had some suitable food and 
sleep. 

But I was still game for the summit 
when we reached some high lava rocks, 
and left the exhausted horses in their 
shelter. We had already passed patches 
of snow; the top could not be many hours 
more. “Quantas horas mas a la cima?” 
(How many hours more tothetop*) “Five 
senor, and it is already eleven. We must 
start back at noon, for we have no food, 
and must reach Ameca to-night. Besides 
you have not the proper shoes; they 
must have spikes for the snow, and we 
have no mattoslidedownon. No, senor, 
it is impossible. Wecan only reach the 
snow line. I have seldom been so dis- 
appointed. Although I was already 
stumbling with fatigue, and breathing 
hard in the rare air, I should have tried 
to reach the top if we had had food and 
blankets tospend the nightatthesulphur 
camp or the Mexican’s hut. I vowed to 


start prepared the next time I made a 
climb; and pushed on till noon. 

The crater had been covered with 
clouds during our whole ascent; but by 
wonderful good fortune there was now a 
break just long enough for me to get a 
fine photo of the whole crater, perfectly 
white. I prize that film more than any | 
ever took. I was vain enough to ask 
Felipe to snap me at the snow line. | 
finally succeeded in getting him to point 
the kodak in my general direction; but 
he evidently was not worrying about 
my picture. 

As this is the climax of the volcano, so 
let it be of this diary. Of course I got 
back to town that night; of course I was 
so tired I almost fell off my saddle; of 
course a good dinner tasted good; and of 
course I slept a dozen hours or more. 
But as Cicero says, “I won’t speak of 
those things.” 

Roswell, N. M. 


MY INDIAN GUIDE, FELIPE RUIZ ARELLANO. 


SUMMIT OF POPOCATAPETL THROUGH A 
BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. 
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EEP into the 

secluded por- 
tions of the earth 
go men, who 
from theirability 
and education 
one would ex- 
pect to find in the 
heart of civiliza- 
tion,and Trapper 
Olsen and his 
daughter were 
not an exception 
to the rule. His 
parents had, in 
their youth, emigrated to America from 
Norway, and being industrious, fortune 
favored their efforts. They had beenable 
to give their only child, Olie, all the ad- 
vantages that money brings, besides leav- 
ing him a snug little fortune. He wasa 
college graduate, and had taken a manual 
training course in engineering and 
mechanics. 

At the time I made his acquaintance 
he was in the Salmon River mountains, 
in Idaho, trapping and hunting for a 
living, although from choice, as it was 
not a necessity. I was riding along a 
narrow mountain trail onesummer after- 
noon. Joe, my Indian boy, was bringing 
up the rear, keeping track of our pack 
horses, and their loada, when turning a 
bend in the trail, I came face to face with 
Olsen. Memories of Rip Van Winkle 
flashed through my mind, as his long, 
wavy, snow-white hair and beard were 
whisked about by the mountain breeze; 
a slouch sombrero was pushed well back 
on his shapely head. His blue eyes had 
a sparkle as of youth, and looked even 
bluer from their silvery background; his 
clothes were of the regulation order, 
buck-skin jumper and pants, with fringed 
decorations dangling from the arms and 
legs. His feet were snugly incased in 


moccasins, made from elk hocks. Anuyly 
looking,long handled hatchet was fasten- 


LOU OF LIGHTNING MOUNTAIN. 


BY WALTER 


CORKER. 


ed in his belt, while across hisarm rested 
a magazine rifle. His voice was clear and 
had a ring of music in it, as he inquired: 

“Which way?” 

I replied, “Down the country a mile or 
two will be enough for to-day.” 

“Would you do mea favor?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I came out to pack in a buck I shot 
yesterday. It’s up the mountain three or 
four hundred yards. If you will take it 
to the cabin for me I should be obliged, 
and you can have all of the meat you 
care for.” 

Leaving the horses with Joe, I followed 
Olsen on my saddle horse to where the 
buck was hanging inatree. In spite of 
his sixty years, he climbed like a man of 
twenty-five. We lashed the big buck fast 
to my saddle, and were soon following 
the old man along the trail to the cabin. 
When we arrived I was surprised to be 
greeted by a girl of eighteen. She came 
bounding along the trail, in the rear of 
half a dozen dogs of all descriptions, 
from a raw boned stag-hound toa bull- 
dog. My dog Sandy flew to me for pro- 
tection from overwhelming numbers, so 
I tossed him on the nearest pack horse, 
where he could look down in safety on 
his would-be destroyers. 

“This is my daughter Lou,” said Olsen, 
as she came up. I tipped my hat in 
recognition of the introduction. As she 
walked back the last hundred yards, 
holding the old man’s hand, I had ample 
opportunity to study her appearance, 
and to form an opinion of this young 
lady ofthewilds. Herlong,wavy, golden 
hair hung in two large braids, fastened 
at the ends witha buck-skin string. Her 
large blue eyes beamed on her father 
with a daughter’s love; her hands were 
large, and showed they were familiar 
with the ax, as well as the duties of a 
woman; her clothing buck-skin, 
much the same as her father’s, excepting 
the upper garment continued down half 
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way to the knees, and was held in place 
at the waist by a cartridge belt. Her 
moccasins were such as the Indian 
squaws wear, tying well up the calf. 

“Supper is ready,” she said, as we made 
a halt at the long log cabin. Joe and I 
pulled off the packs. Sandy jumped 
down, and would have been devoured 
had not the old man intercepted the bull- 
dog with a deer’s head, horns and all. 

We hoppled our horses, put on the 
horse bell, turned out for the night, and 
accepted the hospitality of Olsen and his 
daughter at their evening meal of roast 
fool hen, rice, dried apricots, bread and 
tea. Joe put up our tent a little distance 
from the cabin, while I stayed and visited 
these two strange people till late into 
the night. 

Olsen drew the subject round to my 
business in the country. Isaw he was 
afraid that I would locate in what he 
considered his trapping district,a radius 
of some twenty miles. 

“T see you are prepared to stop where 
winter overtakes you,” he said. “Yes I'm 
on rather a strange mission, gathering 
specimens of Western game foran East- 
ern museum. I am looking for a favor- 
able locality tostudy nature in its natural 
state and secure good specimens.” The 
old man’s reserve faded away when he 
found I would not interfere with his fur 
business. 

“You stay here a few days and look 
around,” he said. “I! think this country 
will suit your plans. Now, Lou,a song 
before we go to roost.” 

She took a guitar from off its peg and 
deftly picked the chords as she sang, 
“Down on the Swanee River,” in a rich, 
sweet voice. I went tothe tent where Joe 
and Sandy were making the woods re- 
sound with musical snores. It was near- 
ing dawn before the last reverberation of 
that song ceased to run through my 
head, and sleep overcame me. The sun 
was well up in the east, when I heard Joe 
calling, “Breakfast.” Olsen came over 
before we finished, and proposed a trip 
up on Lightning Mountain. 

“You can get a good view of the coun- 
try, and I want to get my ponies that are 
running up there.” 

Our horses were close by, so we 
brought in three head, as Lou was to 


accompany us. We followed up Indiin 
Creek, and then swung around to t e 
mountain proper. Numbers of blue 
grouse flew up on our approach, anda 
startled deer occasionally broke cover 
and ran a few yards, stopped, looked 
around, and then would go bounding 
away again. 

“Don’t you think this a grand old moun- 
tain?” said Lou. “Just see that band of 
mineral paint, running clear around, part 
way up. How strange it should be so 
even.” 

We continued the climb and saw num- 
bers or goat beds under the mountain 
mahoganys, whose trails were worn deep 
intothesolid rock. While Olsen searched 
the country with his field glasses for his 
horses, Lou and I climbed up highertoa 
snow drift. Flowers of gorgeous color- 
ing were growing in abundance. We 
gathered a large bouquet, and as we sat 
arranging them I was dumfounded to 
hear her tell to what variety they be- 
longed. 

“How did you learn all this about 
nature?” 

“From father; and I have read several 
works on botany.” 

Our attention was attracted to some 
slide rock that rattled as it moved, about 
five hundred yards away on another 
slope. Ina moment we saw three moun- 
tain sheep crossing to the opposite side. 
They stopped and gazed intently in our 
direction before continuing their travels. 

“IT suppose you want a specimen of 
them,” she said. 

“Yes lshouldlikea good headtomount.” 

“You're a taxidermist?” 

“Yes.” 

“I think I should enjoy that.” 

“If I decide to locate in your locality 
this winter, I will teach you.” 

“How nice that would be) We had 
better go now; I see daddy cinching up 
the saddles.” 

Olsen was ready to start when we 
reached him. 

“IT never knew it to fail yet,” he said, 
“when I came out tohunt up those horses 
but what they would just be going home 
on some other trail. I just saw them a 
few minutes ago, going down Pistol 
Creek. They’ll be at the cabin long l« 
tore we will.” 
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The summer afternoon was drawing to 
an end as we neared the Salmon River. 
All at once the lengthy stag-hound, that 
was trotting along in advance, doubled 
up as if he had been struck by a bald 
hornet, and gave vent to a how! that 
would have done justice to a grey wolf. 
“Bear round close,’ said Olson. “Old 
Blue don’t like them,and when he scents 
them he always howls likethat.” But we 
did not see the bear, and shortly reached 
camp, where Olson’s horses were hanging 
around to be salted. Curious little crea- 
tures they were, too, not unlike big New- 
foundland dogs, caused from their moun- 
tain life and long winters. One wastrying 
to devour a greasy bacon sack, which was 
coveted by three or four others who 
followed him round like a young chicken 
pursued by its brothers and sisters, in- 
tent on sharing an inch or two of fish 
worm. Joe had been fishing with good 
success, and now two large frying pans 
sent forth delicious odors, as the finny 
beauties were donetoaturn. With much 
protesting we prevailed on our company 
to stay and share our dinner. 

Surely this was an ideal spot for my 
plans, although in the heart of the moun- 
tains, where snow falls withoutlimit. We 
were right on the winter range of all the 
game of that section. For some reason, 
around the impassable canon, the snow 
scarcely lies on the ground, no matter 
how deep it may beonthesummits. Hot 
springs are abundant, water plants grow 
in the protection of their heat the year 
round, and rattlesnakes are very numer- 
ous. But it was an ideal place to winter 
our horses, and it saved usa tedious trip 
to Stanley Basin, the nearest settlement 
where they could be wintered properly 
on hay. It was finally decided that | 
should putupa cabin, at one of these hot 
springs and prepare for winter. Lou and 
her father came down to help us, and 
soon the hills resounded with our build- 
ing operations. Our house grew with 
mushroom speed, for in ten days we had 
a two-roomed log cabin, the roof covered 
with great slabs of bark from the red 
pine, and covered withdirt. Inthe whole 
structure there was not a single nail, but 
a half dozen staples held the leather 
hinges on our slab door. 

“Come up and see us often” said Olsen, 
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the morning they left for home, “and re- 
member to get your winter’s meat put in 
by October the 10th.” Joe and I found 
plenty to occupy our time. The river 
was full of trout that averaged eighteen 
inches. Wecaught and smoked a large 
quantity for future use. Wewere at 
breakfast one morning, when a big buck 
Indian appeared in the door, with Sandy 
snapping at his heels. As he could not 
speak English, nor Chinook, neither Joe 
nor I could make much out of him, ex- 
cepting that he wanted tobacco and 
matches. I satisfied his desires, which 
he seemed to appreciate with many an 
unintelligible grunt. “Where is your 
wickeup?” I asked. He gave his hand a 
wave that might have indicated New 
York or San Francisco. Then he satand 
watched us work for a couple of hours, 
and the last we saw of him he was going 
down the river trail. Olsen told me 
afterwards that a few of the Sheep-eater 
Indians were still in the country, some 
that Bernard failed to get when he was 
sent out to bring them in by the Govern- 
ment. 

A month after we were snugly settled 
Joe and I went for a visit at Olsen’s. As 
we neared the cabin, I saw there was no 
one at home, for not a dog greeted our 
approach. Fast in the door jamb was a 
note, saying they were over on Lightning 
Mountain, and to come over. The next 
day as Joe and I continued our search, 
we heard the chug of axes ina fir grove, 
and found Lou and her father felling 
timber to build a pen around twelve or 
fifteen deer that were lying ina pile, to 
be used in the spring to attract bear so 
they could be trapped. 

“You see,” said Olsen, “we have to rick 
up the logs around them pretty high to 
keep the mountain-lion from coming and 
scattering the bait all over the country. 
There wouldn’t be enough left in one 
place to set a trap by if wedidn’t. You 
know when a bear first comes out in the 
spring, he goes galloping around to find 
anything to make a breakfast on; and 
they will be able to smell this pile of 
meat fifteen miles. This will make the 
sixth pen we have finished, and I think 
that will be enough for this year.” 

Joe and I pitched in, and we soon had 
the pen built up about ten feet. Next 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS. 
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day Lou and | took a hunt for mountain 
sheep, and in the afternoon were reward- 
ed by sighting a large ram. We stalked 
him for two hours before we were close 
enough for a shot. The opportunity 
finally came. It was our only hope to 
shoot then, for he had winded us, and 
had started at a run down the mountain. 
| got the first chance, but made a clean 
miss. At the crack of Lou’s rifle, he 
turned a somerset, and before we reached 
him, he had kicked his last. He hada 
beautiful head, each horn measuring 
fourteen and a quarter inches at the base. 

Next day we packed up and left for Ol- 
sen’s, where Joe and I spent several days. 
Olsen had a good library, and to hear 
Lou talk understandingly of different 
prominent men of letters, shocked my 
sense of the fitness of things, for she had 
never seen a cook-stove, nor a railway 
train, being too young when she left her 
home in Illinois, to remember anything 
distinctly. 

I could not help noticing how every- 
thing about the house was put up ina 
workmanlike way, for Olsen had all man- 
ner of tools,and made his own rifle sights, 
butcher knives from worn out files, and 
even the hatchet blade that he carried in 
his belt, which was fitted in a shield of 
his own designing that might have 
brought him quite a revenue had it been 
patented. 

Before going home we planned a few 
days’ trip to gather pine nuts. At the 
appointed time we crossed the river, and 
climbed the mountain. Near the sum- 
mit a pretty little lake was tucked away 
among the crags. The evenings were 
quite cool, so Joe and I set to work, gath- 
ering dry wood for the customary camp 
fire. As dry rotten logs make a good 
blaze, we carried up several that had been 
washed down by the lake when it over- 
flowed fron heavysnows. Picking up one 
of these logs, I noticed a strange animal. 
It very much resembled a lizard, being 
about five inches long, black in color, 
with two yellow stripes that ran from the 
head to the end of the tail. I called Lou; 
she said they were waternewts,and harm- 
less. We took half a dozen to the lake. 
They dived tothe bottom and began to 
burrow in the mud immediately, which 
proved they were an amphibious animal. 
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We had a lovely time at the lake, and left 
with two flour sacks full of pine nuts. 
As the pinion trees were loaded that fall, 
the chip-munk and bear were enjoying 
the harvest. 

The winter storms were starting, and 
we enjoyed the comforts of our cabin, 
with its large fire-place- But Joe and I 
left again on another expedition, for the 
twin of Lightning Mountain, called Snow 
Slide, to hunt white goats. The second 
day out we sighted an old Billy, as he 
crossed a sharp back-bone. Taking up 
the trail, we followed cautiously until 
his trail was lost in a mass of boulders 
that covered the summit. On the side 
from which we made the approach the 
mountain had a very easy grade, but on 
the opposite side perpendicular walls of 
two hundred feet jutted out, overlooking 
a smal] Jake, skirted by a few black pine. 
We sat down a few feet from the edge, 
and were enjoying the scenery and look- 
ing for game, when sandy began to act 
very strangely. He walked up to the 
edge, giving little short sniffs, holding 
his head first on one side, and then on 
the other, with his ears cocked up, in- 
tently listening. 

I crawled to the edge, with Joe holding 
to one leg, for a man don’t feel longer 
than a match, looking off a precipice. 
Down below mecna narrow ledge was 
Billy, or another Billy, with his head 
thrown back, looking at Sandy. I mo- 
tioned to Joe to hand me my gun, but as 
I was getting ready to shoot he started 
to walk away. I pulled the trigger, and 
he dropped to his knees, but was up and 
moving again before I copld throw in 
another cartridge. I fired again with 
the same result, and gave him another 
just as he was going outof sight. [heard 
a sort of bleat and in a second strike the 
ground with a dull thud. Although I 
could not see him, I was sure the effects 
of lead and that jump from the cliff had 
finished him, but how to get down there 
was the question. 

We followed along the rocky edge in 
both directions. The only place that 
seemed at all favorable was a large seam 
or crack that was partly filled with old 
snow,and wasashardasice. Joestarted 
first, sitting down with feet spread to 
meet each wall, and his hunting knife 
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cutting a small furrow behind him, as a 
brake. The last I saw he was doing nice- 
ly, and shortly he called to me to follow. 
It was a novel experience, sliding down 
hill on one’s back, but was accomplished 
without accident. Although Sandy did 
not approve of our mode of transit, he 
finally came, scratching, whining and 
sliding. Soon after we found we had our 
trouble for nothing, for Billy was literal- 
ly mashed to pieces from his fall. 

On the return to camp we started 
another goat that went off with stiff- 
legged jumps out of gun ehot. Next 
morning on getting up | found Joe had 
gone, but before breakfast was ready he 
returned with a kid about six months 
old that we supposed would bea special 
delicacy; but the musk that these animals 
have, in pockets behind their horns, 
makes them unfit for food, and this 
youngster was nearly as strong with it 
as an old one. 

After another day we pulled for home, 
intending to give the goatsa rest until the 
snow got deep, and hunt them on snow- 
shoes. Deer were coming to the winter 
range in great bands, so we killed enough 
to last us through the winter, and were 
kept busy a long time smoking, jerking, 
and dry-salting them. One thing | 
noticed about these big mule deer of this 
locality--they were very fat and large, 
but the bucks’ horns were small com- 
pared with their brothers who winter 
over the mountains, on the Snake river 
plains. 

The storms were now on and the 
weather wae decidedly disagreeable. Joe 
was busy with the traps, and kept me 
skinning and preparing heads for mount- 
ing. The days were short and the sun 
was seldom visible, on account of the 
great snow clouds that kept crossing the 
river canon, to pile up their loads on the 
surrounding summits. Our hot spring 
boiled and steamed its way to the river, 
which occasionally was nearly clogged 
with snow and ice from above. I was 
standing in the door of the cabin one 
morning, watching the slush ice, when 
about opposite the house, on the other 
side, I saw a deer running with all his 
might, pursued by a mountain lion, who 
was shortening the distance between 
pursuer and pursued at every bound. It 


looked doubtful if the deer could reach 
the river before being overtaken by the 
great cat, but he did, and went into the 
slueh ice like a stone in a thick mud- 
puddle. The lion stopped, sat down, and 
watched his intended breakfast strug- 
gling toreach theoppositeshore. I pick- 
ed up my rifle, and sent a leaden message 
to him to vacate, which he did without 
protest. 

Joe came around to see what I was 
shooting at, so we took two of our pack 
lash ropes, and went to the river to try 
and give the poor exhausted deer some 
help. He was still floundering, but was 
so weak from his exertions that his head 
went under several times before we got 
the ropes tied together and Joe had 
thrown a slipnoose over his head. We 
pulled him outonthe bank. It was some 
time before he showed signs of life, after 
his heated run and ice-cold plunge, and 
the choking from the rope noose. We 
left him in position to get up if he would 
try, and shortly saw him moving off, on 
his none too secure pins. 

Our collection of animals grew daily, 
until our cabin resembled a curio shop 
of hides, horns, skulls, and the necessary 
dissected bones for mounting. We won- 
dered how our neighbors were getting 
along, and decided to make a trial run to 
Olsen's on our Norwegian snow-shoes. 
They were built from red pine, were 
about nine feet long by fourand a quarter 
inches wide; in the thickest part were one 
and three quarter inches, in the thinnest, 
a half an inch, with a well-turned-up toe. 

A half-inch groove ran two thirds of 
their length along the bottom, to keep 
them from slipping on side hills. We 
coated them well with candle grease, to 
keep them from sticking. Next morning, 
armed with a long, light pole for steering 
and brake purposes, we started out. A 
mile above the cabin the snow was deep 
enough to put on the shoes, and our 
troubles in this world we found had just 
commenced. They hada peculiar way of 
parting company, each shoe for himself, 
and the first hill we tried to descend the 
toe of my shoe caught, and I was sent 
into space, coming down on my head and 
shoulders unhurt. With Joe’s assistance 
I gathered myself together and was once 
more on the move. The day was nearly 
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wone, as we scented the fragrant odor of 
burning pine from Olsen’s chimney. 

On reaching the house we found it 
would have been covered with snow had 
they not kept it shoveled off the roof 
for fear the heavy weight would break 
through. Steps were dug from the door 
to the surface, Lou and Olsen came to 
to the top in answer to a summons from 
our poles on the roof, and gave us a 
hearty welcome. Joe and I were glad to 
get the shoes off, and feel once more the 
solid face of mother earth beneath our 
feet in the cabin. 

The next few days were the happiest 
and saddest I have ever experienced in 
the mountains. The weather moderated, 
and wet snow fell for several days, so 
trapping was at a standsiill; all we did 
was to keep up the fire and play whist, 
and listen to Lou pick the guitar, and 
sing till latein the night. My collection 
had a donation from Lou worthy of men- 
tion. It was a tree squirrel of the flying 
variety, a brother of the little fellow who 
used to be so common in the Kastern 
states. But this one was as largeas a 
good-sized kitten, and Olsen said they 
were rare,even here, so I prized it greatly. 
The river could be crossed at any point 
on the snow and ice; in fact, one would 
not know, unless he had seen it at some 
previous time, that it was here at all. 

“I never knew such weather before,” 
said Olsen, “if it keeps on we must look 
out for slides.” 

“Is there any danger here*” 

“QO, no, they can’t reach us; but on the 
mountain it is dangerous, for sometimes 
the least thing will start them; I came 
very near being carried away by one two 
years ago, that started from a bunch of 
zrouse as they rose to sail away.” 

While we were talking the stillness was 
broken by a roar as of distanf thunder, as 
some great slide of snow swept away 
trees and rocks, in its mad embrace, to 
the bottom of some neighboring gulch. 
A kind of awe came over me, thinking of 
these life-destroying monsters, that swept 
away everything in their path, and were 
controlled by no man. 


The weather cleared somewhat, and 


the nights got cold, with heavy freezing, 
so we all could get about on our snow- 
shoes. 


It is jolly sport, after the trials of 
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learning are over. Lou and her father 
were experts, and could run a mountain 
with lightning speed. Joe and I actedas 
rear guards on these expeditions, except- 
ing once Joe took a leading part. Weall 
started on the descent, and had begun to 
move pretty lively, when joe glided past 
us all, his brake pole thrust between his 
legs. He was on it in a crouching posi- 
tion, trying to check himself, but the end 
that should have been dragging on the 
snow was resting on the heel of his snow 
shoe, and the more he threw his weight 
on it to stop, the faster he went. I was 
soon left far behind. Lou and Olsen had 
taken after the flying Indian and long 
before | arrived they had pulled him out 
of a snow drift, into which he had gone 
head first. 

I wanted to go out on Lightning Moun- 
tain after goats before we returned home, 
so we took our long pack sled and enough 
provisions and blankets to last three or 
four days. On a crisp, frosty morning 
the four of us started. We made camp 
that afternoon in a fir grove, near the 
mountain. It was a comfortable spot; 
the wind could not bother us as we dug 
out the snow to a depth of several feet. 
Putting a pole across the top, the ends 
resting on the snow bank, with a heavy 
canvas tarpaulin making a substantial 
roof, and the smoke from our fire could 
escape around the eaves. Our evening 
story telling was cut short, by the camp 
fire slipping into the great basin of 
water, which had formed from the melt- 
ingsnow. Afterconsiderable sputtering 
and smoke, it went entirely out, so we 
rolled up in our blankets for the night. 

Another beautiful morning greeted us; 
the sun turned every snow crystal into a 
blazing gem, on old Lightning. The 
danger of snow-blind was averted by an 
application around the eyes and nose, of 
equal parts of tallow and soot, obtained 
from the camp kettle and coffee pot. We 
followed around the base of the moun- 
tain, and shortly found where a small 
band of goats were traveling in our di- 
rection. Their short legs stuck through 
the snow, to the knee and hock, but they 
were prevented from going deeper by 
the long, silky hair that grows abundant- 
ly on these points. These little straight 
holes in the snow reminded one of a 
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cribbage board. Shortly we sighted 
them poking along. Lou and Olsen 
started to get in above them, and turn 
them back to Joe and l. Wewaitedsome 
time after they had left us, but got rest- 
less doing nothing. As a rise a short 
distance ahead seemed to offer a favor- 
able point of vantage, we started for it 
and had only a few more feet to reach the 
top when a big Billy came in sight, 
directly in front of us. I made a move 
to get my rifle from itssling, but in some 
way my shoes slipped, and | began go- 
ing down the grade backwards. Joe was 
more fortunate, and got on the ridge 
before Billy had gotten well started 
down the opposite slope. A couple of 
shots brought him down. A good head 
he had, too; each horn measured fiveand 
a quarter inches at the base. Lou and 
Olsen came up; they had cut Billy off 
from the other seven, and turned him 
back, after a run ofa mile. We skinned 
him, keeping the head and hide together, 
and returned to camp. I regretted not 
getting a nanny, but as we intended to 
stay another day, the chances were 
favorable. 

Late that afternoon the weather 
changed. Clouds began piling upin the 
east; about dark a drizzling rain com- 
menced, and continued all night. Next 
morning great clouds of fog and mist 
hung low. We had not been hunting 
more than two hours, when it broke loose 
again, and gave us a mixture of snow and 
rain. We were well up on Old Lightning, 
to where a crag of rock jutted out. The 
snow had been blown out and formed a 
sort of cave on the lower side, which we 
converted to our needs forthetime. The 
storm continued to rage, and about 4 p.m. 
we started for camp. Lou and Olsen 
were in, the lead, sometimes two or 
three hundred yards. Joe and I found it 
difficult to keep in sight of them, for the 
snow stuck and balled badly on our 
shoes. 

We were within a half mile of camp 
when my heart ceased to beat, for we 
were on the edge where a slide had start- 
ed; the ground in places was bare. Not 
far below us was a sliding, whirling mass 
of snow. A scream cut the murky rain 
like a knife, and froze the very marrow in 
our bones, for on that awful thing of des- 


truction, rode two souls with the gates of 
eternity open to receive them, as with the 
speed of lightning the slide swept on. 
Reports as from artillery broke that 
awful silence, as monster trees were torn 
from the ground. 

Then a stillness swept over everything, 
and the patter of the rain on our hat 
brims jarredthenerves. The wholemass 
of snow, trees and rocks now half filled 
the canon and lay motionless with no 
signs of its human freight. We hurried 
down and began the search for our 
friends. The snow was packed almostas 
hard as ice; roots and tree tops protruded 
from the surface. Getting off our snow 
shoes we ranand climbed over the debris, 
with little hope of finding them alive. A 
call from Joe brought me to his side, 
where he was working chopping away 
the snow with his belt hatchet to extri- 
cate the form of Olsen. The only por- 
tion visible was the hand, turned almost 
black from the stopping, by great 
pressure,ofthecirculation. Wechopped 
and dug with our hands, until we got 
the snow off his chest, and his face out to 
the air; but he showed very little signs 
of life. As soon as I could I left Joe to 
finish and continued the search for Lou. 

Distant some fifty yards, on the lower 
edge of the slide, where the snow was less 
packed, a piece of snow-shoe caught my 
eye. I dug in several places with my 
hunting knife, and despair almost over- 
came me, it was such an uncertain task; 
but never before or since has such a 
thrill of hope gone through me, as when 
my knife struck something iron. It 
proved to be the ferrule on a steering 
pole. But was it Lou’s, or perhaps 
Olsen’s, that had been snatched from his 
hands and buried further on. I worked 
as if mad, and hardly knew when Joe 
came and lent his energy to follow down 
this pole of hope, ten feet to the end, 
where we were rewarded by finding Lou, 
apparently crushed to death by the snow 
and a fir tree. Joe’s hatchet did good 


work, and we had her on the surface 
shortly. Only an occasional faint flutter 
of the heart showed that life remained. 
We carried her over to where Olsen lay. 
While Joe went to camp for the pack- 
sled, I exercised all my medical knowl- 
edge to revive the sutferers. Olsen was 
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by far in the best condition; the chill 
drizzling rain on his face had revived 
him. All could find wrong wasa broken 
leg, between the knee and hip. He also 
complained of his back and chest, but he 
would not let me do anything for him. 

“Work with her,” he said; “I’m doing 
well.” 

I rubbed her and tried to start respira- 
tion by the same means as applied to a 
drowned person. Finally her breath be- 
gan to come; her eyelids moved in a 
nervous twitch, then they opened, but 
only for an instant. How they had 
changed, those big blue eyes, that were 
now so blood-shot; it was a relief to have 
them hidden from view. 

As soon as Joe arrived with the sled 
and some bedding, we thought it best to 
start for Olsen’s without delay. Lifting 
Olsen on the rear, his back resting 
against the sled rack, Lou was laid at 
fulllength. Tucking in the bedding, we 
tied our load to keep it from rolling off; 
then donned our snow-shoes, and started. 

It was weary work that dark night, 
with only an occasional groan, to make 
us put forth renewed energy. 

But all things have an end, be it pleas- 
ure or misery, and soit waswithus. Old 
Blue’s discordant wail to where the moon 
ought to have been, helped to make the 
last mile go a great deal better,and when 
the whole pack came wading out to meet 
us, it was a hearty welcome. Reaching 
the cabin, we made the poor sufferers as 
comfortable as possible, with dry clothes 
and draughts of whiskey. 

Lou was unconcious most of the time, 
but when her brain did act it was in del- 
irium, and always the same (‘on the 
slide”). Olsen bore our clumsy efforts to 
sethis limb without a murmur, and dozed 
off ina troubled sleep after we had bathed 
him with liniment. Joe and I took a nap 
before the fire, that sent its alternate 
flickers of light and shadow dancing 
across the ceiling. Towards morning we 
were both awakened bya wail inthe same 
voice and key that had shocked us the 
afternoon before. Jumping up, we saw 
Lou sitting up in bed, looking wildly 
about, but there was reason in her eyes, 
the first time since the accident. Olsen 
was talking to her now, and she quieted 
down. She did’nt seem to know how 


badly she was hurt, but said the pains 
were knife-like in her chest, and the 
bandages of liniment failed to give relief. 

At breakfast Olsen was quite chipper, 
considering his condition, but Lou never 
seemed to rally, except that she was con- 
scious and bore her burden almost with- 
outasigh. Only a few days elapsed be- 
fore we knew that the end would not be 
long in coming, and that this young life 
would go out to meet a fond mother, who 
had been called away in her babyhood. 
I tried to prepare Olsen in a way, but he 
could not see it. “No, No,” he said. “It 
can not be; what have I done, that this 
should come to mein my old age*” 

Poor Lou sank lower and lower. A 
fever set in to rack her brain, and eat up 
the tiny spark of life that still lingered. 
Ten days had come. I was awakened 
froma much-needed rest by quiet talking. 
It was Olsen and his daughter. Her voice 
was Clear and sweet. 

“Don't worry, daddy,dear. Mother and 
I will be waiting for you.” I could no 
longer be an eaves-dropper, so made a 
stir and the conversation ceased. Going 
to Lou’s side I found the fever gone, and 
the cheeks that had been so flushed were 
pale and transparent. I knew the angel 
of death was there. Stepping overto her 
father’s bed, I whispered to him that the 
end was near. ThenI picked him up in 
my arms and laid him beside his daugh- 
ter, that she might hold his hand, and 
feel the nearness of a friend. In the 
presence of the stranger, Death, Joe got 
up, and we both went outside to leave 
them alone together. In less than an 
hour we returned to administer the last 
sad rites to the departed. 

We will not longer dwell on this scene 
of grief, and a poor old man left to battle 
with this hard world of ours, alone, but 
follow on aa the days are doing to spring 
life, and leave the snow and ice, and 
winter gloom so far behind that their 
chill presence will be but little heeded. 
Joe and I left for our cabin, taking Olsen 
on a pack sled, where he soon got around 
on crutches. And we once more pushed 
our collecting. The days grew longer, 
and the sun’s warm rays melted the snow. 
The air was filled with music and the 
hum of life caused by hundreds of 
miniature rivers as they whirled and 
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The 


splashed on their way to the river. 
leer were uneasy to be gone, and passed 
the cabin in droves of hundreds, as they 
followed the snow back to their summer 


range. Mountain sheep, with record 
breaking heads of horn, took a last look 
at the intruders of their domain, before 
scaling the last height. 

All the ponies came up to be salted, 
and were in good condition. As the 


summer opened, I tried to persuade Olsen 
to come with us to a civilized land, but 
all he would say was, “I came here when 
| was broken-hearted by losing my good 
wife, and I must stay here now for my 
few remaining years.” 
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One morning in July we left him, after 
receiving an old man’s blessing, for a 
long and happy life. And if you should 
ever be tempted, by the love of adventure, 
to go to Lightning Mountain, on the 
Salmon River, you will no doubt find a 
very old man who walks with a limp, on 
account of a poorly-set fracture; also a 
mound of earth that is grown o’er by 
pine grass, but a head stone marks the 
spot, and in its hard formation you will 
find the words: 

“LOU OF LIGHTNING MOUNTAIN.” 

Mountainhome, Idaho. 
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HIS question is up- 
permost in the 


minds of the ma- 


jority of sportsmen 
today. One thing 
is certain—it is no 


use for any old 
game butcher’ to 
sit back and call 
“hog.” Calling men 
hogs will not stop 
them from killing 
all they see if they feel so disposed and 
have the ability to do so, because they 
simply laugh at these editorial-chair game 
preservers for exposing their jealousy be- 
cause they can no longer get any hunting 
themselves. 


It is one of the most difficult problems to 
be solved that is presented to the public to- 
day, and the only way that game can be suc- 
cessfully protected is to employ genuine 
sportsmen at good salaries as game war- 
dens and on no account allow politics to cut 
any figure in an appointment. The moment 
politics enters into consideration, that mo- 
ment any Tom, Dick or Harry with the 
“pull” gets a job over a man who is quali- 
fied and has no “pull.” 

Now, what qualifications are necessary 
for a good game warden? Firstly, he must 
be a good hunter himself and accustomed to 
travel the woods and mountains in order to 
go where the game is. Secondly, he must 
be a man of unlimited tact and good judg- 
ment, a man who can influence others, who 
is not thinking first of his own salary and 
of the game as a side issue. Thirdly, he 
must have a great deal left to his discre- 
tion, for this reason: A number of settlers 
have been in the habit of killing all the 
game they wish for meat for their home 
use and if you cut them off forcibly from 
that supply you at once make an enemy oj 


them. I would give a warden authority to 
kill and distribute meat where he thought 
it advisable. 


HOW SHALL WE SAVE OUR GAME? 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


Take as an instance, the vast country 
that lies between the head of Elk river in 
Routt County, Colorado, and the Grand Riv- 
er at Rifle. A whole regiment of soldiers 
could not protect the game in such a rough 
country from men who know every spring, 
lick or feeding ground used by the game at 
every season of the year. A warden would 
catch a hunting party now and again or he 
might accidentally meet a settler at dusk or 
dawn with a deer on his saddle, but that 
cuts no figure. To save that game you've 
got to use moral suasion to demonstrate to 
their satisfaction that they are killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg; that they 
are not preserving the game for a “lot of 
city dudes to come out and slaughter indis- 
criminately” in the fall. The city man must 
give evidence that he is not e head hunter 
by going to the trouble of caring for every 
bit of meat he kills. If he can’t use it he 
can send it to the nearest settler—but save 
it he should. They should act as if they 
were in earnest, tho’ it is late in the day, to 
save something for their children. 

Nothing makes a settler so mad as to 
go out for a deer for his family and come 
across carcass after carcass with the head 
and perhaps a ham gone. I have seen large 
bull elk left to rot in the woods because 
they were strong. The man who shot them 
knew he was not killing a dainty calf, but 
he did not know (or care) that if that meat 
was skinned and hung up a couple of days 
all the strong smell and taste would leave 
it. All he wanted was the head. 

The best game protectors are the set- 
tlers, and if you are going to fight them you 
may as well quit protecting game. Enlist 
the settlers in your cause; let your warden 
be a man who will gain their confidence 
instead of living in daily fear of his life; get 
them to keep him, and when they need meat 
give a permit to kill one young deer, and if 
the family is not large enough to use a 
whole deer, divide it. Allow no waste. As 
long as the settler looks upon the warden as 
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a spy there is no hope of saving the game 
They must be friends, both bent on reach- 
ing the same result, and until such is the 
case game protection is a humbug. 

All settlers look upon the game. warden 
as a mutual enemy. He can’t move but ev- 
ery poacher is warned. If he arrests a man 
a dozen others will outswear him because 
all are in the same boat. 

It is easy for gun clubs in towns to the- 
orize and tell what ought to be done,and 
what laws should be made, but it is a horse 
of another color to enforce them, There is 
nothing for it but to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and since you can’t keep a hungry man 
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from killing game try and limit the killing 
to his actual wants. Lots of city fellows 
will think I’m “talking through my hat,” but 
if I were to tell one-half I have actually seen 
I would be put at the head of the class with 
Ananias by those who have not been there. 

One thing is certain—if you can’t lead, 
you never can drive men to preserve game 
in the Rocky Mountains. It’s too big a job 
for the federal government, even, unless 
they billet a soldier with every settler, and 
then they must be sure that the soldier likes 
pork better than venison. 

Red Lodge, Montana. 
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, OW WELL do I remember, 
- when a boy studying my 
geography lesson, of pic- 
turing in my mind’s eye 
the kind of country and 
the character of hunting 
and fishing found about 
the two great lakes in 
southern Oregon and 
northern California called 
Klamath Lakes. Ever 
since my earliest boyhood 
recollection I never grew 
tired of geography, and es- 
pecially that pertaining to 
our western states, for | 
always wondered if I 
should ever be so fortunate as to visit these 
almost unknown lakes, rivers and mountains 
of the West. I pictured myself trapping and 
hunting through this vast country—fighting 
Indians, rescuing fair maidens, etc.—for had 
| not burned the midnight oil reading “Big 
Foot, the Trapper,” “Dead-Eye Dick,” and 
all of Beadle’s blood-curdling novels, as well 
as the Fireside Companion, until, when go- 
ing for the cows at evening I always tip- 
toed my way along the willow-skirted creek 
and over the low hills, occasionally holding 
my ear to Mother Earth in patient endeavor 
to catch the first faint footsteps of my 
quarry, the cows. Then, silently stealing 
upon them; I ‘would emit such outlandish 
war-whoops that old Whitie would not stop 
running until she had reached the pasture 
gate. 

In 1899, while making a business trip 
over the Pacific Coast sta.es, I began to 
hear rumors of the wonderful fishing at 
Klamath Lake, the great duck and goose 
shooting to be found there, the great marsh- 
s alive with jack-snipe, the hills that were 
ilive with deer and bear, and all such 
tories so attractive to a sportsman’s ear, 
ntil | was wild with enthusiasm. To stop 
‘hat year, however, was impcssible, but I 
nentally promised myself the trip if I 
hould ever come to the coast again. 


AN OUTING AT KLAMARTH LAKE. 


BY. J. A. RICKER. 


April, 1900, found me, accompanied by 
my wife, in Los Angeles, and on a season’s 
trip that would carry me over the entire 
length and breadth of California, Oregon 
and Washington. We had hardly reached 
San Francisco when again we began to be 
told of these wonderful lakes, with Pelican 
Bay as the best point at which to stop. 
When we reached Chico, California, we made 
up our minds that it was necessary in our 
business to take in the a.oresaid lakes. 

The last of July round us on the South- 
ern Pacific, swinging around and climbing 
the heavy grades at the base of Mount 
Shasta, one of the grandest moun ains of 
which Uncle Sam can boast. This great 
peak is continually in sight for over three 
hours, and as the train curves and twists 
about while climbing the range the great 
head and shoulders of snow-covered Shasta 
dominate the whole country. At 3 p.m. we 
drop over the north side of the range and 
soon slide into the beautiful valley of Ore- 
gon. We leave the train at Ashland, a little 
city with which you fall in love at sight, 
built at the foot of the mountains on the 
west side of the valley, from which is seen 
a grand panorama of valley and mountain 
not bare foot uili.s, ut beautifully wooded 
ridges rising one above the other as far as 
the eye can reach. 

Ashland is an ideal place to stay as head- 
quarters for a summer outing, being adorned 
with finely laid out streets, nice homes with 
beautiful lawns and trees, up-to-date busi- 
ness blocks and a set of business men every 
one of whom it seems is a lover of outdoor 
life. This little city should grow to be a 
big distributing point, for it nas an immense 
farming and timber country tributary to it 
and will make an ideal home for the busi- 
ness man who loves the woods and streams. 

We had not been in the city an hour be- 
fore we were in P. W. raulson’s store, as 
fine a gun and sporting goods house as a 
city of 100,000 could boast of. We soon pur- 
chased two good split bamboo rods with the 
full complement of reels, lines, flies, ete. 
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PHOTO BY F L. GARRISON. 
“WHO'D A THOUGHT HE’D MAKE SUCH A FIGHT?’—SCENE AT TRAPPERS 
LAKE, COLO. 
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After getting the necessary pointers on the 
trip we engaged two seats on the stage that 
left the next morning. We were told that 
the trip would be a terrible one, over rough, 
rocky roads for fifty miles to Carey’s, at 
Pelican Bay, on the lake. From the time 
we left the hotel at Ashiand our route led us 
across the beautiful valley, up the great 
Cascade range, through its vast forests of 
spruce, fir and pine, past Mount Pill, down 
the eastern slope of the mountains until we 
finally reached our destination after a de- 
lightful ride over no worse than the average 
mountain roads. The person who cannot 
stand the few rocky points on this road is 
not constituted of the kind of stuff that goes 
to make up a sportsman. 

We reached Carey’s about 7 p.m., and 
alter a good, warm supper took a look at 
our quarters. The main building is a large, 
two-story house with a big veranda across 
its front. The lower story of the house is 
used for kitchen and dining room, and tne 
upper story for bedrooms. There are half a 
dozen fine log houses with big porches 
zrouped about 150 feet away, the smaller 
houses being arranged for either one good- 
sized family or two small ones. These 
buildings are on the head of a small stream 
whose source is a number of big springs 
that bubble from the bottom with such force 
as to raise the water a toot above its level. 
This little river starts with a width of fifty 
feet and a depth of three feet, and at its 
mouth, three-quarters of a mile away where 
it empties into Pelican Bay is about twenty 
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feet deep and so clear that you can see a 
nickel in the bottom. 

We could see hundreds of trout in this 
stream, but the clearness of the water would 
not hide the finest leader, so Mr. Trout 
would have none of our uses. At the mouth 
of the stream when a good riffle was made 
we could get a few strikes, but out in the 
bay when the wind would stir up the water 
a little, we made our catches. I am going 
to ’fess up—we only caught a few with the 
fly here, but we put a spoon on our leader 
in place of the flies and we fished with great 
success. We trolled slowly—everyone ad- 
vised fast—but as we caught more than the 
rest, we believe slow trolling the best. 

I am almost afraid to tell you tne size of 
our catch. The first morning it was six 
rainbow weighing thirty-six pounds. So we 
did not fish any more that day. A gamier 
fish I never hooked than the trout we 
caught at the mouth of the creek. We found 
that a great many fished farther out in the 
lake, but those caught there are soft and 
lifeless compared with the hardy fellows 
found in the cold waters of the creek. 

Every day for a week we caught from 
two to six trout. We could have landed ten 
times that many, but they were so big that 
a few were enough to supply the camp. The 
catch we enjoyed the most was made on an 
afternoon while the wind was blowing a 
gale. Everyone said it was not safe on the 
bay, and in fact we were the only boat out. 
It was mighty hard pulling against that 
“zephyr.” T can tell you. We had just en 
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tered the bay and Mrs. R. was letting out 
her spoon when her rod was almost jerked 
from her hands by a monster that put up 
one of the grandest fights I have ever seen. 
For over half an hour the battle was waged, 
he going out of the water several times and 
making some of the greatest rushes imagin- 
able. But no matter which way he fought 
he never found a slack line. I was kept 
busy trying to keep the boat headed so the 
little woman would always face her enemy 
Gradually he began to make shorter and 
shorter runs, and when he began to roll on 
his side she dropped her rod and began to 
pull him in by the line. When she got him 
well started I leaned the boat over until the 
gunwale was in the water and slid him into 
the boat without a hitch. He was a mon 
ster, and so large and magnificent a speci 
men that I could hardly take my eyes off 
him. 

We decided he was enough for one day’s 
catch, so started for shore. We concluded, 
however, to troll back, and Mrs. R. had 


hardly fifty feet of line out before she had 
another savage strike, when the same old 
fight was on again. He rushed and tugged, 
gyrated and plunged and darted to and fro, 
but his captor was equal to the occasion and 
brought him up alongside the boat at last a 
very sick trout. He was given a berth 
alongside his brother in the bottom of the 
boat aiter his struggles had died down, and 
we pulled for shore. At the hotel the two 
trout measured thirty-three and thirty-one 
inches and weighed thirteen and eleven and 
and a half pounds respectively, the first one 
being pronounced the catch of the season. 

I know of no water that will compare 
with the Klamath Lakes for large and hard 
fighting trout. ‘lhere are any number of 
streams flowing into these lakes that will 
vield big returns to the angler, and in the 
fall the big marshes are alive with ducks 
and geese, while the hills are the natural 
home of the bucks. I cannot think of a fine: 
spot for the sportsman to visit than the Kla 
math Lake region. 


THEY WEIGHED 13 AND 16 LBS. RESPECTIVELY. 
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ROD IN POSITION AT END OF THE RETRIEVE, 


POINTERS ON FLY CASTING. 


BY T. B. MILLS, IN WM. MILLS &« SON’S CATALOGUE. 


During the past few years there seems 
to have been much more interest mani- 
fested in the art of fly casting than form- 
erly. The many fly casting tournaments 
that have been held, both in this country 
and abroad, I think are largely answera- 
ble forit. Weall know that tournament 
casting is not angling, also that it is not 
practicable when angling to cast the 
extreme long distances that are now at- 
tained in the tournaments, and success- 
fully hook, or even tempta rising fish, 
but it is desirable for an angler to be 
able to casta long line well, approaching 
seventy-five feet or possibly more, so that 
he is able at times to reach a desired 
spot in the lake or stream, that he could 
fish in no other.way. Also being able 
to cast a long line well makes an angler 
very handy withashortand usual length 
of actual fishing line. 

There is shown on this page reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken at one of the 
tournaments in New York, held some 
yearsago. It is not the writer’s inten- 
tion to write a treatise on fly casting in 


these pages, but we think just a hint or 
two given in a plain, straightforward 
way will be helpful to a number who 
would be glad to increase their casting 
distance. 

The first illustration shows the rod in 
a most excellent position at the end of 
the retrieve and just before the forward 
cast is made. To attain this position is 
not so easy as it looks, as the tendency 
with nearly all the anglers is to carry 
their rod much too far back, especially 
when their intention is to make a longer 
cast the next time, and by carrying their 
rod back so far they defeat their object. 

Before retrieving for a long cast, the 
usual slack that is in the line must be 
gotten rid of, either by casting the loop 
of the line as far forward as possible un- 
til it strikes the water and sinks, or by 
stripping the line in with the hand. As 
soon as the slack is all in, retrieve your 
line with a very quick motion (almost a 
jerk) directly up and straight over your 
shoulder, stopping your rod when it is 
but a very little past vertical, then hold- 
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ing it steady, allowing time for the line 
to straighten behind you (you will soon 
learn to know when it straightens by 
fecling the pull of the line on the tip of 
the rod). Nowcast forward with astrong 
sweep, more of a push than a jerk, carry- 
ing your rod steadily down to a horizon- 
tal position, and you will find if your 
movements have been correct your line, 
leader and flies will straighten out per- 
fectly. In casting a moderate fishing 
length of line in this manner, if you de- 
sire your flies to strike the water “like a 
gossamer” before a portion of your line 
and leader, you can quickly lift your rod 
up to an angle of about seventy-five de- 
grees, sufficient to take in the slack be- 
tween your rod and flies. By so doing 
you will find that you can accomplish 
what many try to do, and what is also 
recommended in dry fly angling. This. 
however, can only be well done on a cast 


not exceeding possibly forty or fifty feet 
The above instructions are sufficient to 
increase the cast of an ordinary angle: 
in a very short time from fifteen totwenty 
feet longer than he has been in the habit 
of casting, and, if well practiced, consid- 
erably more. Bear in mind thatall your 
motions must be rapid and have plenty 
of vim. 

I should be pleased to hear from any 
of my friends, if they have found these 
hints of any service to them, and if I find 
that they have been useful I shall try 
and make some further suggestions in 
another issue. 

You must use a line heavy enough to 
carry well and to bend your rod proper. 
ly, and a tapered line is by far more de- 
sirable for this work than the level ones 
so frequently used. The longer the ta 
per the better you can retrieve the line. 


New York, N. Y. 


GOOD POSITION AT END OF FORWARD CAST. 
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BY H. C. 


There comes a time ia the experience of 
the average amateur—after he has passed 
the snap-shot stage and entered into the 
intricacies of artistic photography—when 
he becomes either one of two things: An 
artistic photographer with a crude knowl- 
edge of photography, or an adept photog- 
rapher with but a very, very faint glimmer- 
ing of the artistic. It does not seem possi- 
ble to persuade the first that familiarity 
with technical photography will do him any 
good or to convince the latter that even the 
elementary rudiments of art are as un- 
known to him as are snowballs to the inhab- 
itants of that region where good intentions 
are said to compose the principal paving 
material, much less to get him to see the 
advisability of study along that line. The 
result is that the first goes floundering 
along, knowing what he wants to make, but 
knowing not the way to make it, while the 
second points this way and that—making 
negatives technically perfect, but only get- 
ting one of pictorial value when nature has 
provided an artistic composition that re- 
quires but the pointing of the camera in a 
very general direction. Of course the first 
gets the desired result if he perseveres and 
his money holds out, while the 
well! 


second— 
anyone is liable to stumble onto an 
artistic thing if he only makes exposures 
enough. Now, if the artistic man could be 
persuaded to study the technical side, and 
the technical man the artistic side of pho- 
tography, what rapid strides we would 
make. But to follow the suggestion of the 
recipe in the old cookery book—first con- 
vince each of his lack of knowledge, then— 


DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 
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And let it be noted here that this does 
not apply solely to the amateur and artistic 


work. The professional portrait maker al- 
ways displays a fine array of high-grade 
work in his show-cases, but how often does 
this display represent his average work? 
He makes thousands upon thousands of ex- 
posures in a year’s time, and it is not sur- 
prising that at the end of two or three years 
he is able to show fifty or a hundred very 
fine examples, but his average work might 
knock from under him tne pedestal upon 
which he has been placed by the admiring 
pedestrians who view him through and 
judge him by his show-cases. 
* 

Stichen, the artist-photographer, whose 
self-portrait, commonly called the “half- 
man picture,” made him one of the most 
widely known photographers in the world, 
principally on account of the adverse criti- 
cism, is now in Paris, and a well-known 
Denver girl prevailed upon him to make a 
portrait of her. The sitting consumed one 
entire afternoon, and he charged her a 
whole month’s allowance for one print, in- 
forming her (and I _ presume cheerfully) 
that additional prints came as high as yo 
each and no lower. 

** * 

The Velox people are making a great ef- 
fort to get every amateur to use their paper. 
They have started a campaign to learn the 
“reason why” and have determined appar- 
ently that the qualifications of the paper 
and the correct method of treating it shall 
be properly presented to all photographers. 

** * 

Some time ago the Saturday Evening 

Post made some severe comments about the 
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man who photographs animals in zo-olog- 
ical gardens, fakes backgrounds and palms 
them off as the real thing in its native for- 
est or jungle. This reminds me of a series 
of pictures of wild animals of the West, pub- 
lished some years ago by one of the best- 
known illustrated weeklies. A Denver pho- 
tographer was called upon to make the neg- 
atives, and as he had no desire to risk his 
life, limbs and outfit in an effort to photo- 
graph the real thing, he procured from a 
well-known taxidermist a stuffed specimen 
of each of the animals that roam the prai- 
ries, forests and mountains of the West, 
carried them to nearby points where there 
was suitable landscape and made as beau- 
tiful a set of “wild animal” negatives as one 
could desire. And no one ever knew the dif- 
ference. 
* * * 

A great many photographers have gone 
wild on the “backed plate” question, some 
of them going so far as to use backed plates 
for general landscape work, though I can- 
not see what results they expect in this 
line. One of the eastern camera clubs had 
a committee make some experiments with 
these plates and they tound that in extreme 
cases the difference between a backed and 
an ordinary plate was not enough to repay 
one for the bother of removing the backing 
before development. In fact, they used one 
plate from half of which the backing was 
removed and the difference in the two 
halves of the plate was not perceptible. I 
never made but one attempt to point a 
camera at a window, and then | gave about 
three seconds’ exposure on a fast plate, 
without backing, developed in a weak pyro 
developer, using half old, and the result was 
a negative as shown by half-tone of print on 
another page. This was made in the after- 
noon, with bright sunlight streaming in the 
window, and the plate has had no local re- 
duction or manipulation of any kind. The 
print is a “straight” one without “dodging” 
or holding back. I believe this was an acci- 
dent only so far as I happened to hit upon 
the correct time and development for such 
an exposure, and I am convinced that if one 
had the time to experiment with such ex- 
posure and development it would be discov- 
ered that there is a normal of both that 
would obviate the necessity of using backed 
and non-halation plates and enable us to 


make almost any exposure on extremes of 
light. 

Some of the most conservative of the 
European photographic journals herald the 
discovery at Berne by M. Adolphe Gartner 
of the secret of natural color photography. 
It is claimed that M. Gartner has prints in 
natural colors on various substances, and 
the discovery is due to an accident. A Den- 
ver amateur was once developing a contact 
positive in a closet at his home. The de- 
veloper in the tray not acting to suit him, 
he thought to replenish it, and reaching for 
the bottle of developer on a shelf over his 
head, poured some in the tray and replaced 
the bottle. When the positive was fixed he 
carried it to a light and discovered that he 
had a landscape in all the glorious beauties 
of nature’s own coloring. His astonishment 
made him nervous and he dropped the posi 
tive, smashing it into a hundred pieces 
Then he rushed to the closet to save the bot- 
tle of developer, having emptied the tray 
after removing the positive, and there was 
the bottle on the floor. Glancing hastily to 
the shelf overhead he was confronted by an 
array of patent medicine bottles, but he 
could not tell which it was. He spent weeks 
trying one after the other, both with and 
without developer, but the secret was gone. 
At least this is the story he tells. 

* 

“When you introduce figures into land- 
scape don’t have them looking at the cam 
era,” is a threadbare instruction that is usu 
ally followed by the amateur. Many, how- 
ever, lose sight of other important things to 
be observed in the use of figures in land- 
scape. I saw the other day what would 
have been a very beautiful picture of some 
sheep were it not for the fact that promi- 
nently located in the composition was a 
man, in the attitude of a shepherd, wearing 
a cutaway coat. Now we know shepherds 
do not wear cutaway coats when they wear 
any, and the man who made the _ picture 
probably knows it, too, but it did not occur 
to him at the time. Many a fine picture is 
spoiled by some such incongruity, and those 
desiring to introduce figures into landscape 
should carefully consider whether or not 
the figure harmonizes with the landscape 
and is in every way suited to aid in convey 
ing the impression desired. A girl wearing 
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a white starched shirtwaist, hoeing in a 
field, is a possible thing but not probable, 
and forces upon the mind of the observer 
the fact that she was’ hoeing for photo- 
graphic purposes only. The same results 
from a carefully dressed man holding gin- 
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gerly at arm’s length a fishing rod over a 
stream. Girls in shirtwaists and _ short 
skirts do not look well milking cows, and 
men wearing sweaters and bicycle pants do 
not make farm hands that are good to look 
at. 


NEGATIVE BY H. C. RUBINCAM. 
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ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. PD. 


ITH the advent of photography 
the vocation of the artist seemed 
doomed, although we have since 

learned that the application of the art- 
science is limited. Perhaps it is the fact 
that photography at one time menaced 
the existence of theircalling that inspires 
some artists with an unreasoning preju- 
dice againstit. Thatit has made inroads 
upon the income of the portrait painter 
cannot be doubted, but in all other 
branches of art it has been an aid that 
has been duly valued by all discri:minat- 
ing knights of the brush. It has intro- 
duced an element of realism into art, 
that is true, but not at the expense of 


idealism. It has given the animal paint- 
er a correct idea of the movements of 
some of his models and, as a rule, he has 
not been slow to avail himself of the ad 
vantaye. Years ago the positions as. 
sumed by Remington would have ap- 
peared ridiculous to the average artist 
Now we know that they are photogra phi. 
cally correct, wherefore they do nut evoke 
criticisim, Poses difficult to maintain 
are now perpetuated by means of the 
camera. In finding the proper pose tor 
some of his models, the camera is also of 
service to theartist. Its greatest service 
toart, however, consists of it’s adapta 
tion to magazine illustrating. It has 


NEGATIVE BY H. O. SMITH. DENVER 


THE GLORY OF DEPARTING DAY. 
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familiarized the masses with the works 
of the great artists of all the ages and 
unconsciously trains the perceptive fac: 
ulties of individuals for the beautiful in 
life. It may not be too much to say that 
it has revolutionized household art. 

Not many years ago there was a spirit- 
ed controversy in regard to the artistic 
pretensions of photography and among 
artists that question is not settled yet. 
But the general public, after having an 
opportunity of inspecting some of the 
photographs of men endowed with the 
inspiration of artists has decided that 
photography is an art, although it has 
its limitations. All depends on the man 
behind the camera. 

The question naturally presents itself: 
What constitutes art in photography 
It is a query that is rather difficult to an- 
swer. There isan indefinable something 
in the productions of some photograph- 
ers that we unhesitatingly recognize as 
art. Sometimes it is a matter of com- 
position, as in genre photography, and 
sometimes it is the proper exercise of 
the selective faculty, particularly in land- 
scape and marine photography or the 
way atmospheric effects are obtained. 
Some sunset views are particularly pic- 
turesque and cloud effects lend them- 
selves readily to artistic interpretation. 
Still-life scenes even may be endowed 
with artistic charm, if properly arranged. 

The proper management of light and 
shade has also much to do with artistic 
photography, especially portraiture. 
Bold contrasts produce Rembrandt ef- 
fects, but are more adapted to some phy- 
siognomies than the more even styles of 
lighting. That portraiture can be made 
as artistic as any other branch of the art- 
science has been abundantly proven. 
What a transition there has been in this 
respect! Who, of my older readers does 
not remember the professional of yore 
with his abominable head-rest, that made 
human beings look like dummies? He 
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turned out those stereotyped photo- 
graphs, with which the generation of 
twenty-five years ayo was familiar, with 
the regularity of a printing press and 
with just about as much interest in the 
proceeding. 

Art photography is of comparatively 
recent origin, and curiously enough it 
was from the amateur it received its 
greatest impetus. When pbotography 
became popular, the camera fell into the 
hands of cultured men and women who 
were gifted witha sense for the beautiful, 
which they longed toexpress. In photog- 
raphy they found a happy medium of 
expression, and entering upon the study 
of the art-science with a zest that is un- 
known tothe average professional they 
extended the limits of its adaptation to 
the interpretation of the artistic in life 
until it became what itisto-day~ asplen- 
did achievement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and a glorious and promising in- 
heritance of the twentieth. 

Detroit, Mich. 


“COMING THROUGH THE RYE.” 


The above is the novel title under which 
Mr. L. E. Offutt of Memphis, Tennessee, en- 
tered his print for our August photographic 
competition, the subject for which is “Still 
Life.” As will be seen by referring to the 
cut published elsewhere in this department, 
Mr. Offutt captured first prize and the solid 
silver medal. 

The data accompanying Mr. 
print was as follows: 


Offutt’s 


Date negative was made, June 10, 1901. 
Time of day, 7:30 p. m. 

Light, flash. 

Lens, Darlot. 

Diaphragm, 32. 

Plate, Seed’s. 

Developer, Eikonogen. 

Printing process, aristo platino. 
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Monthly Photographic Contest. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for October. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1 


SUBJECT, PORTRATURE. 


Date negative was made 


Name of Competitor: 
Time of day------ 
Address: 
Plate 
Developer .--------- 
Printing process used... 


Cet coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found tn Photographic Dep’t. 


NOTICE. 

It will be necessary under the new plan 
of issuing on the 25th of each month, to 
receive all prints for competitions by the 
lst of the month instead of the 7th as has 
heretofore been the rule. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901. 

Septem ber— Mountain Scenery. 

October— Portraiture. 

Novem ber— Animal Studies. 

December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 

ject). 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the com petition for which it is intended. 
The September coupon may be found 
on the upper half of this page. Thename 
and address of the competitor and the 


title or name of the exhibit must appear 
onthis coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
couponenclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


**Outdoor Lite” isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
ot every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

Offices 616-617 Charles Block. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER, 
Editor Manager. 
Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the sth of the month 
preceding date of tssue, in order to insure attention 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Colorado and all the western big game 
states could with profit learn an object les- 
son from Vermont. In that little eastern 
state of less than 400,000 population, which 
is much smaller in area than many of the 
counties in Colorado, there is an organiza- 
tion known as the Vermont Game and Fish 
Protective Association, with 700 members, 
each of whom is a worker and a fighter for 
game protection. In that state the farmers 
are no better off than they are in the west- 
ern siates, yet the deer are never killed by 
them on any such excuse as “the winter 
meat” bugaboo. "The farmer is allowed to 
kill one deer—the law’s allowance—in the 
open season from October 22d to 3lst of 
each year, but no more. And so well have 
the authorities and the sportsmen of Ver- 
mont attended to their duties that they 
have kept everyone within the limit of this 
allowance, and render a report each year 
showing the number of deer killed in each 
county. They can even tell by whom every 
animal was taken. 

The number of deer killed in Vermont 
during the open season of 1900 was 123, 
while for the corresponding period of 1899 
it was ninety-one, and for the year 1898, 


124. Considering the value placed on every . 


deer’s head, and the intense interest mani- 
fested in that state over the subject of 
game protection, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that deer have in the last three years 
been on the increase in Vermont. The 
manner in which these animals are pre- 
served and protected there should be a les- 
son to the western states. We fear that we 
of the West will only begin to enact wise 


NOTICE==°2 August lth Outdoor Life’s offices will be removed to the new Western News- 
paper Union Bldg., at 1820 Curtis Street, where an elegant suite is nuw being pre 
pared, and where the latch-string will, as usual be found on the outside of the door. 


laws and live up to them wisely when the 
game is all gone. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD. 

It will soon come the season when we 
will be in the hills in quest of big game, and 
before we go on our annual let us do a little 
thinking about what has happened every 
year in the woods, and what most likely 
will happen again this year unless we use 
a little more care and less_ indiscretion. 
Last season over 100 unfortunates expired 
as a result of accidents from firearms in 
the hands of hunters, while four times that 
number were maimed more or less serious 
ly. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Arizona, California and Washington 
all furnished their full quota to this list. 
while Michigan, Wisconsin, Maine and the 
eastern game states fell in line with very 
creditable (?) showings. 

Many of these accidents were due to the 
carelessness of experienced shooters. In 
view of this it is needless to point out the 
added precaution to be exacted from the 
tyro. And yet we see men every year carry- 
ing guns in scabbards with the chamber 
loaded, hunters scurrying through  barb- 
wire fences with the muzzies of their loaded 
guns pointed toward their companions, 
sportsmen seated in wagons carrying their 
loaded guns butt end down and muzzle rest 
ing on shoulder or under their arm, and ex- 
ercising a dozen or more other equally ri- 
diculous and dangerous maneuvers. 

If all these senseless tricks were abso- 
lutely tabooed by both tyro and adept, and 
a pledge were signed by every member of 
every party the first day out that they 
would abide by the rules of discretion and 
common sense, there would be such a dimi- 
nution of accidents as would inspire every 
sportsman in the land to united efforts for 
the positive prevention of these catastro- 
phes in the field. Every one of tnese acci- 
dents can be traced to ioolhardiness, and 
there is as much excuse for the latter 
among sportsmen as for murder in the 
army. 

Mistaking a hunter for a deer, rising in 
the night and mistaking a friend for a bear, 
and even mistaking the top of a man’s head 
for a jack-rabbit have during the past year 
been among the causes which led to many 
deaths, while accidental discnarge, explo- 
sion of the chartridge while loading and a 
dozen other causes uave led to deaths 
among sportsmen in the iield. 

Let us have no more fools’ piay with fire- 
arms, but exercise a stern and rigid censor- 
ship among our companions who are care- 
less, as well as abide by the strictest rules 
ourselves. 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. 


SOME WESTERN GAME LAWS. 


Being a condensation of measures relat- 
ing more particularly to big game now in 
effect in some of the most important big 
game states of the West: 


Colorado. 


Deer, elk and antelope.—Open season on 
deer and antelope from August 15th to No- 
vember 5th; on elk from October 25th to 
November 5th. One elk with horns allowed 
to each person, and one deer and one ante- 
lope with horns, or instead, two deer or two 
antelope. 

No resident or non-resident license law 
in effect. 

Trout.—None smaller than eight inches 
allowed to be taken. Twenty pounds al 
lowed to be taken by one person in a day. 

Mountain sheep protected. 


Idaho. 

Moose, caribou, elk, deer, mountain 
sheep, mountain goats and antelope.—Open 
season, September Ist to December 3lst. 
Allowance, per person, one male moose or 
caribou, two elk, four deer, three antelope, 
one mountain sheep, one mountain goat. 

Prairie chickens, sage chickens, grouse 
and all species of wild duck and goose.— 
Open season, August 15th to December 31st. 

Resident license, $1; non-resident, $20. 


Arizona. 

Elk, antelope, mountain goat and moun- 
tain sheep protected. Deer.—Open season, 
November 15th to December 15th. Limit per 
person, three animals with horns. 

Nebraska. 

Deer and antelope.—Open season, 
ust 15th to November 15th. 

Prairie chickens, sage chickens, grouse, 
etc.—Open season, October lst to November 
30th. On ducks, geese, brant, swan and wa- 
ter fowl, September Ist to April 15th. 

Trout.—Open season, June Ist to October 
31st. 

License.—Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 


Aug- 


Washington. 
Deer, elk, antelope, caribou and sheep.— 
Open season, September ist to November 


Ist. Allowance, four deer, one elk or ante- 
lope, and two caribou or sheep. 

License.—Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 
An additional sum of $20 is exacted for the 
killing of an elk. 


Montana. 

Moose, bison, caribou, mountain 
antelope and beaver are protected. 

Elk.—Two male elk may be_ killed be 
tween September lst and November Ist. 

Deer and Rocky mountain goats.—Open 
season, September Ist to January Ist. Al- 
lowance, six of both to each person. 

License.—No resident license in effect. 
Non-resident license for killing big game, 
25; for killing wild fowl, $15. 


sheep, 


Wyoming. 

Moose protected until Sept. 1, 1902. Elk, 
deer, mountain sheep, goats and ante- 
lope, male only, Sept. lst to Dec. Ist. 
Limit, two elk, two deer, three antelope, 
one mountain sheep and one mountain 
goat. Sale of carcass, skin or antlers is 
prohibited. Every non-resident must be 
accompanied by a guide,and pay a li- 
cense of $40. 


HOW TO SKIN YOUR TROPHIES. 

As the open season for big game will 
soon be at hand, a few pointers relative 
to the skinning and preserving of tro- 
phies of the chase may be of value to the 
tyro desiring to hunt big game, as so 
many otherwise beautiful specimens are 
spoiled or nearly so by careless or ig- 
norant handling by the collector. All 
game heads, such as moose, elk, caribou, 
black and white tail deer, etc., should 
never be cut in front of the neck for the 
purpose of skinning out the neck or 
bleeding, as a seam in front will always 
leave an objectionable mark in a mount- 
ed specimen, no matter how skillful 
your taxidermi=t may be. To insure a 
perfect mounted specimen, the hunter 
and collector should follow these in- 
structions faithfully. Never under any 


circumstances gash the throat of an ani- 
mal for the purpose of bleeding. Stick 
your knife into the brisket between the 


fe 
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front legs, if you wish to bleed your ani- 
mal. Then insert the point of your knife 
on top of the back in front of the should- 
ers and cut with edge of knife up, down 
to the brisket on both sides of the neck. 
Next cut up the back of the neck to within 
about three inches of the horns and from 
there cut to the base of each horn, mak- 
ing acutlikea Y. Carefully cut around 
each horn and peel the skin away from 
the bone. It is an easy matter to skin 
the neck until you come tothe ear. The 
ear should be cut through close to the 
skull, leaving quite a lot of flesh in the 
ear until you get the skin removed from 
the head entirely. 

The skin will now come easily until 
the eye is reached. Here great care must 
be taken to avoid cutting the eyelids. 
Insert the forefinger of the left hand un- 
der the eyelid from the outside and raise 
it up from the socket. A thin membrane 
will be exposed. Cut through this close 
to the bone and continue to flay and turn 
back the skin until you come to the tear- 
pit, which is directly in front of the eye. 
In this pit the skin is very thin and lies 
deeply in theskull. Totakethis sack out 
without cutting it is the most difficult 
part of skinning a head, and to insure a 
well mounted trophy this sack must not 
be cut. With the point of your knife 
work carefully close to the eye socket, 
pulling the skin gently with your left 
hand, while you are making the cuts. 
After the tear-pit is passed all is clear 
sailing until you reach the corners of the 
mouth. Here the skin is attached to the 
gumsand must be cut through, exposing 
the side teeth. Separate the skin from 
the gums, leaving the back inner lip at- 
tached to the skin. Shortly after you 
reach the corners of the mouth you will 
come to that point on the bridge of 
the nose where the bone ends and the 
cartilage or gristle of the nose begins. 
Cut straight down through this and leave 
most of it on theskin; it will be removed 
afterwards bythetaxidermist. Nowcon- 
tinue cutting towards the point of the 
nose and the tip of the lower jaw, care- 
fully removing the skin from the gums. 
You have now the scalp complete, with 
the head part turned inside out. Next 
remove all the meat which was left at the 


base of the ears, and skin them an inch 
or two up towards the tip. 

Now comes the simplest and most im- 
portant part of the whole business. It is 
absolutely necessary, especially if the 
weather be warm, that the scalp should 
be well salted in every part, particular 
attention being paid to such places as 
have muscle or cartilage attached to 
them, such as the eyes, nose, lips and 
lower jaw. Don’t spare the salt! All 
that now remains is to lay your scalp 
flat in the shade, flesh side up, and let it 
dry, taking care that no parts curl over 
or wrinkle up. Never dry a scalp by the 
fire or in the sun. Clean most of the 
meat off the skull, removing the brains. 
If a large head, such as moose or elk, the 
skull may be sawed in two from occiput 
to nose, to facilitate handling, but don't 
saw it with an axe. 

The citizens of Los Angeles county, Cali- 
fornia, are an energetic lot of people. On 
May 14th the Los Angeles County Game and 
Fish Protective Association was formed, 
and on June 14th, one month later, 250 mem- 
bers had been enrolled and their dues of $1 
each collected. This organization is bound 
to wield a powerful influence in the preser- 
vation of game and fish in southern Califor- 
nia, and with such men back of it as its 
present officers it is bound to grow and 
flourish. Louis Herzog is the secretary, and 
his address is 113 West First street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

FOND OF THE FIELD. 

Every sportman in Colorado knows W. 
H. Firth, the general agent or the Rock 
Island route in Denver, and one of the most 
whole-souled personages who ever followed 
the sport of hunting. Mr. Firth’s great de- 
light is field shooting, and it is no unusual 
thing when the fall shooting commences to 
see him proudly traveling in the direction 
of the Denver Union depot, in company with 
a coterie of friends, dressed in his field tog 
gery, bound for Kansas, eastern Colorado or 
any of the outlying districts where bird 
shooting is good. 

Mr. Firth owns the well-known field 
bitch Percy’s Imp, by King Leo’s Percy, out 
of Crazy Queen, and many a fine bag has he 
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THE FIRTH PARTY AND THEIR BAG OF GAME. 


killed over her. The cut which we repro- 
duce herewith is from a photo taken of Mr. 
Firth and some of his friends after they re- 
turned trom a prairie chicken hunt last Oc- 
tober near Ogallala, Nebraska, mr. Firth be- 
ing shown to the left of the picture. It is 
plain to be seen that the glory was well dis 
tributed, and that each shared liberally in 
the sport. The old adobe hut in the back 
ground is a feature of the plains of eastern 
Colorado and western Nebraska. 


PROVISIONS FOR A CAMPING TRIP. 

For those going on their first hunting or 
camping trip this season the following table 
of provisions and may be of 
The table is taken from the list 
of articles carried by a party of five, includ- 
ing guide, in Colorado during the season of 
1900. The party was gone two weeks: 


accessories 
some value. 


1.80 
1.20 
1.00 
6.00 
125 pounds oats (for five horses)...... 2.06 


9 cans best 1.80 
9 pounds breakfast bacon........... 1.26 
2 cans baking 70 
1, case condensed cream............. 1.50 
4 canes DAROG DEANS... .60 


As the outfitting was done at a mountain 
town, forty-five miles from the railroad, 
many of the articles are necessarily high. 
We would hardly advise the carrying of so 
much canned goods, especially in a rough 
country, while some other articles could be 
cut from the list, and others added. 


WEST. 

- 


TRAP AND TARGET. 


ENGLAND VS. AMERICA 


The big series of international rifle matches 


of ten of America’s best shooters against ten of 


the best from England, 


Scotland, Ireland and 


Wales, was shot at the grounds of the Middle- 


sex Gun Club, Welsh Harp, N. W., 


on June 11, 


12 and 13, and resulted in a complete victory for 


the Americans, who won 
fact there was no time 
possible for the Americans. 


all three matches. In 
when defeat seemed 
During and after 


the matches it was a subject of free comment 
that a complete reversal of the Englishmen’'s 
traditional style of shooting will have to be 


adopted before the y can 


fully with the American 


hope to cope success- 
shooters. 


Conditions: Best three matches in five, 100 


tarzets to each man, ten 


men on each side, Am- 


erican team to use one barrel only, but allowed 
14 ozs. shot; English team to use both barrels 


and 1\ ozs, shot: match 
side. 


to be for £500 ($2,500) a 


FIRST MATCH, JUNE 


American Team. 


Marshall 80 
Tripp 
Budd 
Elliott Sb 
86 
Parmelee 87 
Fanning 
— 
Crosby 93 

Total .. 66 


SECOND MAT 
American Team, 


Marshall 
9% 
Budd .... 
8 
Elliott .. 
Parmelee .... . 
Heikes ..... 92 
Fanning 
Powers ..... 84 
Crosby .. 

Total 87? 


THIRD MAT« 
English Team 


71 
H. J. Cave 7 
Ellicott . 76 
Pike . 
Joynt 76 
Morris S2 
Palmer 68 
Johnson . ; 73 
Izzard ... St) 

Total 749 


English Team 


Ellicott 
Palmer 74 
Paul . 73 
S4 
Izzard jens 87 
C. Morris..... 7s 
Capt. Johnson SO 
W. B. Morris 73 
Butt 81 
Conor 
Total .... S01 
CH, JUNE 12. 

English Team 
Ellicott .... 
Johnson 7s 
Palmer 71 
83 
Izzard St 
70 
H. J. Cave. 7 
Joynt 
O' Conor 

Total 744 
JUNE 13 

American Team 
Marshall - 
Tripp . SZ 
Budd ... SS 
Vowers SS 
Ellicott .... 3 
Parmeles 
Heikes . 
Fanning 
Gilbert 
Crosby 


The aggregates and percentages of the Amer- 
ican team in these shoots are given below: 


Powers 
Elliott 
Parmelee 
Fanning 
Heikes . 
Gilbert 
Crosby 


Matches—Ist. 2d. 


3d Total 


S3 246 
SS 82 on 
89 253 
M 

S6 83 255 
87 84 S4 255 
85 S9 256 
RS 92 SS 268 
S4 93 85 
278 


Percentages—Crosby .926, Heiker 893, Gilbert 
873, Tripp .866, Fanning .853, Elliott .850, Parme 
lee Budd .843, Marshall .820. 


DENVER TRAP CLUB SHOOT. 


Colorado shooters more than upheld their 
1eputation for fast work at the traps on June 
“0-21, it being the occasion of the second annual 
tournament of the Denver Trap Club, at Den- 
ver. A .B. Daniels was the hero of the first 
day's shooting, breaking 199 out of the 200 shot 
at, or an average of .995 per cent, while G. G 
Pickett won the laurels the second day, break- 
ing 99 out of 100 in the Shemwell Cup contest 
and tying A. B. Daniels in the Spalding medal 
shoot by a score of 98 out of 100. The scores of 
those who shot through the entire program the 
first day are as follows: 


15 20 25 15 20 25 15 20 25 20—200 


R, A. Creek .15 19 25 15 19 24 15 20 23 20—195 
G. G. Pickett..... 14 20 25 13 17 23:15 19 25 19—19% 
E. L. Deibert.........15 19 24 14 19 23 15 20 23 19—191 
oe eee 14 19 22 12 19 23 15 18 25 17—184 
12 19 23 14 20 21 14 17 25 19—184 
J. W. Garrett........14 18 24 14 19 18 13 20 22 20—182 
Terre 14 16 21 14 18 23 14 17 23 18—178 
A. J. 14 16 23 14 19 25 15 17 23 19—186 
A. Heirgood ......... 14 18 25.11 19 25 14 19 24 19—188 
i ee 14 18 23 14 16 22 13 17 23 18—178 
A. B. Daniels.. ...14 2 25 15 20 25 15 20 25 20—199 
J. 8. Sedam..... 15 20 25 15 19 25 14 18 24 20—195 
W. S. Howland..:...13 17 23 13 16 22 11 16 20 14—170 
FE. H. Arnold.........14 16 22 12 16 19 11 18 23 19—170 
Geo. McLean ........13 16 22 14 19 22 14 19 24 15—178 
«. D. Hagerman.....15 17 22 12 18 21 14 20 21 14—174 
Bardsley .........1117 18 7 13 19 10 15 17 12—139 
G. 8S. Duffleld....... .14 17 24 12 17 21 13 15 24 17—174 
A. L. Bennett.......15 16 22 13 16 22 13 20 24 19—180 
I, H, Sprague 13 17 24 14 18 21 13 19 23 19—181 
Riddson 12 18 24 12 16 23 14 20 20 17—176 
Miller ... , ..14 18 23 12 19 23 13 19 23 19—183 


Charley Younkman shot at 180 birds, breaking 
Il. Mrs. A. L. Bennett took a hand in a few 
events, scoring fairly well. Frank Ellis killed 
% out of his last 100 birds, his old-time gait, but 
he lost more in proportion in his first 100, there- 
by reducing his total to 184 

Averages: 

First—A. B. Daniels, .995 per cent. 

Second—Jake S. Sedam, R. A. Creek, .975 per 
cent. 

Third—E, L. Deibert .955 per cent. 

Fourth—George G. Pickett, per cent. 

rifth—A,. Heirgood, per cent. 

The closing day of the tournament saw as 
good work done as on the first day. 

The average of the shooting in the champion- 
ship events was very high. In the trophy open 
shoots not one of the contestants was below 
per cent. The record in the different events fol- 
ows: 

Spalding medal individual championship, 10 
targets: 


tohn 
Ww. \ 
H. J 


Law 
Dan} 
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frier 
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A. 
Geor 
A. F 
R. A 
Jake 
D: 
surr 
J. 
A. J. 
Geor 
Pi 
trop! 
Fo 
Fish 
blem 
Garr 
Dani 
Bent 
Heir 
Law 
Law 
Shen 
BE. L 
Pick 
In 
Law 
Marshall ..... 
Tripp ... 
Merrill 


GROUP OF SHOOTERS AT THE 


24 21 24 25—94 
25 23 23 25—96 
A. Heirgood 23 24 22 25—94 
George G. ‘24 24 25 25—98 
A. B. Daniels 25 24 25 24—98 
R, A. Creck 24 25 23 25—97 
Jake 8. Sedam 23 23 25 23—94 
Daniels and Pickett having tied, the former 
surrendered the medal to the latter. 


For the Shemwell cup: 


Pickett having made the high score, took the 
trophy. 

For the championship of the Colorado State 
Fish, Game and Protective Association, the em- 
blem being a watch, 40 singles and five pairs: 


Garrett 
Daniels 
Bennett 
Heirgood 


L. Deibert 
Pickett 

In the shoot-off Bennett dropped out and 
Lawton won by the following score: 


Lawton 
Daniels ... 


DEATH OF JOHN M. MARLIN. 


It is with the deepest sorrow that the many 
friends of John M. Marlin, president of the 
Marlin Fire Arms Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
learn of that gentleman’s death at New Haven 


on July 1st. The illness which resulted in Mr. 
Marlin’s death had its beginning about three 
years ago, partly as the result of an attack of 
typhoid pneumonia. Mr. Marlin was born in 
Rainbow, town of Windsor, Conn., sixty-five 
years ago, and in 1864 founded in New Haven 
the business which has continuously since borne 


(5) 


DENVER TRAP CLUB MEET. 


his name. He first started the manufacture of 
pistols under his patents, and when the revol- 
ver succeeded as a weapon of general use also 
took up the manufacture of the latter under 
patents of his own. Later he engaged in the 
manufacture of the Marlin repeating rifle and 
shotgun, two of the best known arms of that 
character on the market to-day, and up to the 
time of his death had been the head of a uni- 
formly successful business. 

Mr. Marlin is survived by a widow and two 
rons, Mahlon Henry, vice president, and J. 
Howard, secretary of the Marlin Fire Arms 
Company. 


JEROME (ARIZ.) GUN CLUB. 
The following scores were made by the Jer- 
come Gun Club for the month of June: 
June 2: 
Number targets 


Miller 
Knoblock 
Strodthoff 


Campbell 
Hawkins 


June 9: 

Number 
Miller 
Knoblick 
Strodthoff 


Campbell 
Hawkins 13 17—43 


Total number shot at, 250; broke, 223; per- 
centage, 89%. 

June 16: 

Number targets........ 15 15 20—50 
Knoblock 


Miller 
Strodthoff 


15 20—50 
15 11 19—45 


14 12 18—44 
12 13 17—42 
12 12 18#—40 
Docker 12 12 13—37 
12 13 19—44 


Total birds shot at. 400; total birds killed, 
337; percentage broken, 84%. 
“DUCE HIGH.” 


Issoglio 


| - A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. oe 
W. W. 24 24 22 22-92 
George G. 23 25 25 24-99 
A. B. 20 25 24 24-98 
20 20 10—50 ae 
Bardsley . 1413 8—35 
— 
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SOME WESTERN SHOOTING EVENTS. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—A the shoot on June 22, 
J. M. Aitkin averaged 92 per cent. and Dr. Wy- 
lie 90. 

& 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO.—At the rifle 
shoot on June 23 visitors from Aspen, Grand 
Junction, DeBeque and Leadville, together with 
Mr. Adams of Glenwood made the following 
scores at 200 yards: 


M. C. Ramsey...... 78 
66 Dr. Ramsey.......... vii 
79 Wm. Struthers...... 78 
69 M. C. Ramsey...... 78 
Wm, Struthers 78 
M. C. Ramsey...... 68 
73 DP. 85 
80 Wm. Struthers. 82 
* * 
CHEYENNE, WYO.—On June 23 the Blue 


Ribbon Trap Club made the following scores: 
Ten birds: 


W. Shields........ . 4 Gibson devas 6 
7 W. Duthie ...... 7 
Fifteen birds: 
A. Duthie .. 10 
Six doubles: 
* * * 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—At 100 birds: 
H. Strang 87, Sprague 71. At 75 birds: Getchell 
At 50 birds: Gordon 32. 

SALT LAKE CITY, U.—In the rifle club's 
shoot on June 16 for the Salt Lake Hardware 
Co.'s diamond medal the following scores were 
made: 


4 Brockbank .......... 38 
41 Sharp .... ; 35 
29 


ALAMOSA, COLO.—In the shoot on June 30 
for the San Luis Valley Cup, the following 
scores were made at 50 targets: 


E. A. Nendon....... 40 Bob Born.......... 2 
Don Forrest ........ 39 J. F. Gilbert........ 40 
H. Bardsley......... 40 McCormack ......... 3 
| 34 

* * 


OMAHA, NEB.—The scores of the Omah: 
Gun Club on June 15 at 20 birds were as fol 
lows: 


18 
* * 


LAWRENCE, KAS.—The scores of the Law 
rence Gun Club on June 14, at 25 birds, were 
Hleaden 22, Savage 21, Bromelsick 20, Rutter 20 
Shimmons 16. Leonard 16. Weyermiller 15, Hill! 
12, Booth 12. 

* * 

COLORADO CITY, COLO.—At the Pastime 
Gun Club's shoot on June 7 the following scores 
out of a possible 25 were made: John Rich 24 
J. B. Rich 21, Dilz 22. Tiger 18. Watson 18 


LARAMIE, WYO.—The Laramie Rod and 
Gun Club's medal, held for the past month by 
Theodore Tregoning, was won by Harry Lang- 
heldt at the monthly shoot on June 1. The 
shoot was at twenty-five blue rocks, and the 
following scores were made: Harry Langheldt 
20, John Costin 18, Theodore Tregoning 16, Will- 
iam Isberg 15, A. H. Cordiner 14, William Ba- 
ker 12, George Lovejoy 9. 


TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB. 

The following scores were made by the Trin- 
idad (Colo.) Rifle Club during June. at 206 
yards: 

On June 10: 


On June 17: 

77 75 74 69 


F. M. GOODEN, Sec'y. 


RANGE OF THE LOS ANGELES SHARPSHOOTERS AT 200, 300 AND 500 YDS. 
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CENTRAL CITY RIFLE CLUB. 


The following are the scores made by the lo- 
eal club at their regular practice shoot on June 
16, the weather being favorable: 


A. C. Asquith.... 8 8 J. H. Hooper..... 73 7) 
W. S. Green...... 75 68 
D. H. Allen.....; 72 67 
Geo. McFarlane, 73 65 ; 
Cc. E. WILEY. Sec’y. 


THE NEW BROWNING BOOK. 

The 1901 catalogue just issued by the Brown- 
ing Bros. Co. of Ogden, Utah, is one of the 
argest and most elaborate catalogues of sport- 
ng goods ever published west of Chicago. It is 
i revelation to the friends of this big concern, 
which has sprung up like a young giant in our 
midst. The front and back cover pages are 
done up in handsome lithographic designs, the 
front page representing a hunting scene, while 
that familiar weapon, the automatic Colt's pis- 
tol (a Browning patent) occupies the position of 
honor on the back cover. 

This catalogue contains 110 pages, and every 
page has as much meat as an ordinary page 
twice the size. The book will be sent to any- 
one on request. ‘ 

The Browning Bros. Co. handle everything in 
ithe gun, ammunition, outing and sporting goods 
ine. 


CENTRAL CITY VS. DENVER. 

On June 23 the Central City Rifle Club com- 
peted with the Denver Rifle Club on the latter's 
grounds, ten men representing each club, at 200 
ards, off-hand. The scores: 

Central City. 
H. Jacobson. 72 84—-156 G. L. 


Denver. 
Vaught. 82 76155 


D. H. Allen... 69 80—149 D. King, Jr.. 79 79—158 
P. R. Alsdorf 71 71—142 T. D. East... 79 74—153 
W. S. Green. 70 68—138 A. Peterson. 73 72—145 
F. R. Hughes 78 59—137 H. Elliott.... 75 63—138 
G. M. Laird. 62 73—135 C. J. Davis.. 69 69—138 
J. H. Hooper 64 70—134 J. N. Lower. 62 67—129 
B. A. Leets.. 63 62—125 W. Barrick. 61 66—12? 
A. Rapin..... 52 60—112 J. H. Dean... 70 55—125 
A. Asquith) 64.. H. A. Willis. 51 67—118 
C.E, Willey .. 44—110 — 

— Grand total....... 1389 

Grand total....... 1336 


GREAT FALLS VS. HELENA. 

We have received from R. Clarke Fisk of 
Helena, Mont., the following account of an in- 
teresting rifle match on July 4th: 

I enclose herewith the score of the match 
team shoot between Helena and Great Falls 
teams. You can see this is very close. We 
would have won had not one of our men pre- 
maturely discharged his rifle, of course making 
i clean miss. Even had he only made a “2"’ we 
would have won out. The range was 200 yards. 


GREAT FALLS. 


First String. Second String. 
2 Curtios .......... 
Gallagher ....... 17 Gallagher 
8 Kester .... 
Whitten . 19-93 Whitten . 20—99 


OF THE WEST. 


HELENA. 


First String. Second String. 


i. 20 
Thomas Travis. 17 Thomas Travis. 19 
Cruttenden ..... 22 Cruttenden ..... 22 
Samuel Travis.. 19-94 Samuel Travis.. 19—97 


EFFICIENCY OF SMITH GUNS. 


Outdoor Life always takes pleasure in ac- 
coréing praise to those to whom praise is due, 
and in this instance it is our pleasure to notice 
the excellent work being done by men behind 
the L. C, Smith guns. Manufactured by a con- 
cern whose stability and integrity are as strong 
and unwavering as Old Gibraltar, and built by 
a set of workmen whose skill is not excelled 
anywhere on earth, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the L. C. Smith gun holds the promi- 
nence which it does to-day. The above facts 
were brought more forcibly to mind upon read- 
ing of the results of the late victory of the 
American team over the English. The event 
not only demonstrated that English trap shoot- 
ers have much to learn from those on this side 
of the water, but it also confirms our long-ad- 
hered-to opinions that we can teach our Eng- 
lish cousins a few pointers in gun making as 
well. 

It was the source of much pleasure fer us t 
learn that in this test of marksmars'.ip the L 
«, Smith gun again came to the front in the 
lead. In the hands of Billy Crosby it scored 
the highest average at that meeting, a record 
to be proud of considering that the best trap- 
shooters of England and America were present 

The foliowing are world’s records on straight 
runs since and including 1897, in every instance 
made by men behind the Smith gun. 


John Hallowell, high in 1897......... 154 straight 
Charlie Young, high in 1899............ 211 straight 
Jack Fanning, high in 1900............ 231 straight 
Rilly Crosby, high in 1901..............345 straight 


A. H. Pape’s world’s record of 27, shot at San 
Francisco on June 16,1901, using Pope rifle and 
King’s powder, on Columbia target. Equal to 
99 on Standard American target and 241 on Ger- 
man ring. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, Calif., has a 
new gun club. 


The Buffalo Bill Gun Club is the name of a 
club at North Platte, Neb., which holds weekly 
medal shoots. 


Thirty-six shooters participated in the big 
tournament of the Grand Forks, N. D., Gun 
(lub on June 18-19. 


A. L. Bennett and Geo. G. Pickett of Denver 
have shown marked improvement in their trap 
work during the past couple of months 


Utah has been admitted to the Northwestern 
Association of Trap Shooters. which includes 
Montana. Idaho, Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


On June 14 G. D. B. Bonbright of Colorado 
Springs won the Strang medal for the second 
time. In the regular shoot he was tied with 
Percy Hagerman, and on the shoot-off won 
with a net score cf 27. 


The Pastime Gun Club of Colorado City, 
Colo., recently elected officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, Thomas Rich; vice president, James 
Stewart: secretary, J. F. Murray; treasurer, J. 
McFarland, and the man to do the work, Frank 
Ferris. 


The Phoenix (Ariz.) Gun Club members have 
been making some good scores this season. At 
the three practice shoots in June Aitken’s av- 
erage has been 974, 95 and 96 per cent., and he 
killed 95 of the first 100 shot at last month. 
Aitken’s average for the past eight months has 
been 88 per cent. 


Captain Sedam, the old ‘“‘warhorse of the 
tockies,"’ was in evidence at the last tourna- 
ment of the Denver Trap Club and tied with R. 
A. Creek for second high average the first day. 
Captain Sedam, aithough bordering in age on 
the three-score notch, is as full of life when 
there is a trap shoot on as a young boy with a 
new wagon. 


Seven ladies and seven gentlemen competing 
at the traps together was the novel and pleas- 
ing sight presented at a recent shoot of the Salt 
Lake City Gun Club. There is great enthusi- 
asm being manifested over shooting in Utah 
and it is especially gratifying to know that the 
ladies are taking up the sport with so much in- 
terest. A ladies’ day is now a regular fixture 
on the club’s programs. 


In all probability the California Inanimate 
larget Association will hold its fall tournament 
en September 1 and 2. Plans are now being ar- 
ranged for the holding of a state live bird tour- 
nment at Ingleside in the fall. The improved 
trapping facilities will make it possible to com- 
plete the program in two days instead ot 
three, as was the case under the old system of 
trapping birds. 


We are indebted to Geo. B. Reed. secretary 


of the Helena, Mont., Rifle Club, for a copy of 
the by-laws and shooting rules of this club 
The Helena Rifle Club was organized on May 
24, 1901, and is one of the most active clubs in 
the West. It started with forty-two members 
and is officered as follows: Thos. Travis. pres- 
ident; Dr. C. B. Miller, vice president: Geo. B 
Reed, secretary-treasurer; B. E. Scherman, field 
captain; executive committee, Thos. Thavis. R. 


Clark Fisk, Dr. C. B. Miller. B. E. Scherman 
Geo. B. Reed and J. H. Crittenden. 


The executive committee of the Salt Lake 
City riflemen, J. M. Dart. D. E. Brockbank, F. 
A. Weatherson and M. W. Newcomb. have met 
and arranged a schedule of shoots for the 
championship diamond medal offered by the 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. Fifteen shoots of ten 
shots each were arranged to take place once 
every week, the shooting to be at 200 yards, 
standing position, no artificial rest, Creedmoor 
or U. 8S. target. The competitor who makes 
the highest average of ten full scores wins the 
medal. No telescopic sights will be allowed. 
The shooting for the medal commenced on June 


§2 


We have received from Don V. Forrest of 
Alamosa, Colo., a description and photo of his 
new shooting outfit, which is one of the most 
«laborate in the West. His gun—a W. & C. 
Scott & Son make—has name plate and manu- 
facturer’s plate, both in solid gold. On one of 
these plates is a raised three-letter monogram. 
while on the other is raised in gold an oak-leaf 
wreath, the Scott coat of arms and trade mark. 
while in black endmel appears the inscription: 
“Made expressly for Don V. Forrest, Denver. 
Colo., by W. & C. Scott and Son, London 
Eng.’ The naked gun cost $650; name plate 
$75; gun and ammunition case, made of horn 
alligator, lined with silk plush, and name plate 
of $20 gold pieces. $100; barrel and stock covers 
of silk velvet plush, lined with chamois and 
monogram worked in silk. cost $20: a shooting 
suit of Lyons velvet, with heavy black silk 
sweater and patent leather lace boots, $100. Mr. 
Forrest has won the San Luis Valley Cham- 
pionship Cup three times in succession by the 
seores of 46. 47 and 48. 


I desire to compliment you on the very ex- 
cellent magazine which you are publishing 
By reason of my interest in field sports during 
the past twelve years, I have at one time or 
another purchased about every magazine de- 
voted to the sportsman. As a result there are 
at present only two which I care to read— 
Outdor Life and Shooting and Fishing. Your 
magazine, covering as it does, the entire field 
of clean outdor life, is certainly the most artis- 
tic of its kind, and by reason of its broad 
scope should appeal to the greatest number of 
readers. At the same time, Shooting and 
Fishing is a journal without which the enthusi- 
astic rifle and pistol shooter cannot afford to 
be. CHAS. E. RUEGER. 

Butte, Mont. 
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THE BUNDESFEST OPENS. 


As we go to press with this number the big 
bundesfest at San Francisco opened under the 
most favorable auspices. The indications are 
now—July M—that the attendance will far sur- 
pass that at any previous meeting of the Shoot 
ing Bund ever before held. Certainly the array 
of prizes has never before been equalled. During 
the week previous to the opening of the big shoot 
hundredsof prominent Eastern riflemen traveled 
through Denver, while Colorado and the other 
Western states contributed their quoto. It is 
needless to predict that the San Francisco meet- 
ing will be the greatest ever held in the history 
of the organization. 


LONGMONT SHOOT. 


Longmont, Colo., July 10, 101 

The second annual tournament of the Blue 
Lock Gun Club was held on July 4th with a 
tair attendance of the local shooters. A strong 
hence wind made it very difficult shooting, al- 
though some very good scores were made. The 
fellowing table gives the result of the entire 
shoot: 

Number birds 


10 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 10—Total 


Bashor Es 70 6 818 
Clerk § 67.. 8 515 9 S&S 69 
Will 7 81015 7 813 7..- rt) 
Lewis % 9 71210 7141010— 88 
Day 47715 9 61210 9 79 
Hattel (89135 4..10 6 58 
Conley .. £6 6..—- 
Schwalbe 9 $13 61012 9 6 81 
Hawkins 7.713 9 81410.. 6S 
Zinibeck 2 4 


W. W. Pap a 8. 13 
A. F. Pape. | 27 
Merriman 3. 3 
Cc. U. Allen 7 
Butterwort'. 
9 9 


In the shotgun contest which ended June 30 
lranh Potter won high average, the prize being 


Number Birds............ 15 15 20 10 15 25 2 
14612 17 7 12 19 15 

Adam tn a2 & 
13 10 13 8 13 21 «18 
13 11 14 «6 11 20 16 
Morin.. 
_— Qe 11 13 17 7 11 19 19 
11 12 13 6 10 22 18 
X. Morrell...... 9 18 14 
P. Ferguson ...... Hi 18 7 ih 1 6 
X. Pinney 5116. 
X. Wilev. 
P. Manderfelt. 8 13 19 15 
J. ... 9 il 

KEY: ?—Prescott Gun Club. 
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diseases. 


owner. 


and causes thick, glossy hair to sup- 
plant the former thin, brittle growth, 


Newbro’s Herpicide 
performs its work on the principle, 
‘** Destroy the cause, you remove the 
effect,” and consequently it reaches 
and kills off the ever-busy microbe, 
which is responsible for all scalp 
It thus makes dandruff 
and falling hair impossible, and 
promotes a luxuriant growth of hair 
that soon becomes the pride of the 
Even on bald spots it soon 
produces hair as thick and luxuriant 


as anyone could wish for. 


One bottle will convince that it is the 
only hair restorer that really restores. 


For Sale by all First-Class Drug Stores. 
85 


a Winchester repeating shotgun. 
six months club members will contest for the 


Bartell trophy. a silver water pitcher. 


test will end December 31 next. 


15 


THE PRESCOTT SHOOT. 


J—Jerome Gun Club. 


2 15 15 

12 
16 11 12 
14 14 10 
19 11 13 
16 13 10 
1469 
16 .. 12 


is il 


X—Phoenix Gun Club. 


For the next 


The con- 


J. K. BASHOR, Sec’y. 


JEROME, Ariz., July 10, 1901. 
Following are the scores of the Prescott shoot made on the afternoon of July 4th and July 5th. 
The background was very poor,as the birds flew directly towards a lot of pinetrees and were very hard 
to locate quickly. 
Neither the Prescott or Phoenix Gun Club took up the challange of the Jerome Gun Club for a 
team shoot, but Knoblock and Miller of the Jerome team accepted the challange of McDonald of the 
Prescott team for an individual shoot of 25 birds for $25.00 and both the Jerome boys won. 


10 Shotat Killed Percentage 
6 230 190 $26 


we 


220 
21%) 


DUCEBIGH 


WEST. 
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=. 

Immediately 

8 13 20 1.6 

8 13 21 162 1% 

8 1” 2 9 230 178 774 = 

4 9 14 121 672 

8 13 2 220 153 S32 

30 15 500 

5 10 .. 60 38 633 

9 12 21 220 173 

9 10 21 230 186 808 

13 19 150 108 .720 

6 12 17 235 160 744 

10 2 9 180 * 142 787 

115 85 740 


DOGDOTNI. 


CANINE CAPERS. 


The field trials of the Pacific Northwest 
Field Trial Club will be held this year on Octo- 
ber 14. 


Olav Haugho, secretary of the South Dakota 
Trials Assn., requests all who intend running 
dogs in the coming trials in August to write 
him at Sioux Falls, S. D., for entry blanks, by- 
laws, running rules, etc. 


The members of the Western Field Trial As- 
sociation have subscribed $900 for their inaugur- 
al trials: of this amount $450 goes to the AIll- 
Age dogs and a similar amount to the Derby 
dogs, and the club’s word for it that the best 
dogs will get the money. 


The Pacific Northwest Field Trial Club has 
elected the following new list of officers for the 
current year: President, Dr. J. M. Meyers of 
Tacoma: vice presidents. G. D. Potter of Spo- 
kane, P. V. Dwyer of South Bend, Frank Ev- 
erett of Chehalis. F. D. Black of Seattle and P. 
J. Pratt of La Connor: secretary, F. R. Atkins 
of Seattle: treasurer. Julius Redelsheimer of Se- 
attle: board of governors, R. M. Palmer, Oscar 
Joeres, P. J. Pratt, W. J. Miller, J. A. Peebles 
and H. C. Bromley. 


J. A. Graham, the dog enthusiast of St. 
Leuls, says he believes in breeding dogs after 
the fashion adopted by a prominent Belgian 
hare breeder, namely, by breeding a buck that 
averages fairly well all around to a similar doe; 
and very seldom by breeding a buck specially 
strong in one quality to a doe weak in that 
quality but strong in others. Mr. Graham fur- 
ther states that a cross is the refuge of the 
shallow breeder, and that gradual improvement 
by breeding like type to like. and selecting the 
best, is the process of the scientific breeder. 


Officer Shanahan of the Chicago police force 
was recently called to kill a dog supposed to be 
afl'icted with rabies. When he arrived on the 
scene his judgment told him that there had 
been a mistake made. “That dog is no more 
mad than I em,” said he. “It's simply suffer- 


ing from the heat, and I'll try ice instead of 
bullets.”"”. The ice was brought and the officer 
cracked it into small pieces and bound it on the 


uprortunate animal’s head. Then he led the dog 
into the shade of a tree, where he tied it up. 
In a short time the dog wagged its tail to show 
its thankfulness for what the officer had done 
Later in the day its owner called up the police 
station and informed Officer Shanahan that her 
pei Was as well as ever and thanked him for 
the common sense he displayed. Tally one for 
Officer Shanahan. 


A collie dog doing tricks on one of New York 
city’s streets at the bidding of his intoxicated 
owner atracted so much attention because of 
its cleverness and intelligence that a policeman 
arrested the man. The dog followed his master 
to his cell, and afterward to court, and nothing 
weuld induce him to go away. The man was so 
ashamed of the position of himself and his 
faithful dog that he refused to give any ad- 
dress. Magistrate Brann of the Jefferson Mar- 
k»t Court was so touched by the shame of the 
one and the faithfulness of the other, that he 
offered to let off the man if he would be taken 
straight home by his devoted and intelligent 
companion. The dog seemed to understand 
something was wrong with his master, and put 
on his gayest airs, and most winning ways, to 
gain the sympathy of those present, and wag- 
gine his tail, prancred out of court, followed by 
his master.—American Field. 


A much-mooted question is, Why is it so littl 
single-bird werk is done at our field trials? says 
the American Field. It is because the dogs ar 
not given a fair opportunity. When a bevy of 
quails is found and flushed, the birds becom 
very much frightened, and they pitch for the 
nearest and best hiding-place. Then they com- 
pass themselves into the smallest space, and 
drawing their plumage as closely as posible 
around them, so close the pores of the skinthat 
no scent escapes, they quietly remain in this 
position until the fright is over;’it is. then. ow- 
ing to this peculiar and, we might say, abnor- 
mal cerdition, that the keenest-nosed dogs fai! 
to find them. How often have we seen them 
squatted close to the ground, among the brow: 
leaves in a thicket, or in grass, tall and rank 
or at the root of a tree, motionless, and scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from surrounding leaves 
and vegetation. We have seen dogs, and good 
ones, too, beat the place over and over agai: 
but not a single bird was pointed. 
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Queries and 


H. S. Wall, 188 Fifteenth street, Denver.—I 
would like to know through the columns of Out- 
door Life if possible, where I can procure a 
bloodhound puppy of good strain. No Siberian 
is desired, but one of good Spanish strain pre- 
ferrred. 


Answer.—We refer Mr. Wall's question to 
iny of our readers who can give him the in- 
formation desired. 


H. H. Derr, Sacramento, Cal.—I want a rifle 
that I cun use for bear, deer and small game. 
What would you advise? 


Answer.—The 30:30 is the most popular of the 
smokeless rifles fur big game. It is just right 
for deer, and kills elk and bear well. The 30:40 
cannot be beaten for a bear’ gun. Its extra 
weight of load, with proportionate powder 
charge, will smash the large and heavy bones 
and muscle of any kind of bear without fail if 
planted right. 


Cc. V. Litchfield, Salt Lake City, U.—We have 
a young rifle club here, and have been using 
the Creedmoor target, but are going to change 
to the Standard American. We have the tar- 
gets, but do not know how to arrange the 
cuter rings. What is the measurement from 
the 4-ring to the 3, from the 3 to the 2, and 
from the 2 to the 1? 


Answer.—We give you below the count on the 
Standard American target: 

4 circular 26 inches in diameter. 

3 circular 34.22 inches in diameter. 

2 circular 46 inches in diameter. 

1 circular 4x6 feet. 


30-30," Grand Junction, Colo.—What is the 
(0-shot rifle record? 


Answer.—The 100-shot rifle record on Stand- 
rd American target, off-hand, at 200 yards, as 
recognized by “Shooting and Fishing,’ has 
tood at 852, made by A. C. Gates at Baldwins- 
ille, N. Y¥., on Nov. 15, 1887. On May 5, how- 
ver, M. C. Ramsey of Grand Junction, Colo., 
scored 882 points, under same conditions, and 
is his score was properly certified, he can 
laim the record. 


Lloyd Medes, Massachusetts Bldg., Kansas 
‘ity, Mo.—I take the liberty of addressing you 
n regard to securing a desirable location in Col- 
rado this summer for a camping party, desir- 
ng to spend a couple of months in your state, 
would like 1f possible to camp on a lake where 
ood fishing can be had. I wish to avoid any- 
hing like a popular summer resort, and the 
ewer people there besides our party the bet- 


ter. 


We should like to go to a place some five 
or ten miles from a railroad in eastern Colora- 
do, say within fifty or 100 miles from Denver, 


Colorado Springs or Pueblo. We do not wish 
to go above 9,000 or 9,500 feet in elevation, as 
from our experience we have found that any 
higher than this renders it too cold to be en- 
joyable, especially for the women. I expect to 
take row-boats from here. 


Answer.—What you desire is very hard to to 
secure, namely, “a fishing lake in eastern Colo- 
rado.”” The fact of the matter is that if you 
draw a line north and south through Denver, 
everything east of that line is prairie and a 
great deal of it desolation. If, however, you 
would go into the mountains west of Denver 
you could get plenty of good fishing lakes far 
enough from railroads and large enough to 
make them attractive to you for any reasonable 
length of time. For instance, take the train 
from Denver to Empire, fifty miles west of 
Denver, and then stage over Berthoud Pass to 
Grand lake. a distance of about sixty miles, 
and you will get to one of the most beautiful 
bodies of water that we have ever seen, with 
plenty of fishinge—a lake about two miles long 
by one mile wide. On the other hand, if you 
would go 350 miles from Denver—about 300 miles 
of which would be by railroad to Glenwood 
Springs—and thence across country to Trapper’s 
lake, about fifty miles. vou would be not only 
in the wilds of northwestern Colorado, but you 
would be at the best fishing lake in the state 
and in a game section not equaled anywhere, 
with no tourists or ‘travelers to bother you. 
Then again, there is the San Luis lake in San 
Luis valley, which is about 100 miles west of 
Pueblo across the first range of mountains. 
This lake has plenty of good fishing and in 
season is a great duck lake. The elevation, 
we should judge, is about 7.500 feet—that of 
Trapper’s lake being about 9,000. and Grand 
lake about 8,500. We should say that the place 
you would enjoy yourself the most would be at 
Trapper’s lake, which is at the head of the 
White River and only fifteen miles from Mar- 
vine Lodge, which is kept by John B. Goff, the 
guide who took Gov. Roosevelt on his lion hunt. 
Mr. Goff keeps the Lodge for sportsmen and 
campers at Marvine Creek, two miles up from 
White River and thirty-five miles east of Meek- 
er, which is an ideal place to “loaf’’ around, 
He has cabins and tents to sleep in and ven- 
ison and trout in season to eat. Keeps a cook 
and has all modern conveniences, such as bath, 
etc. He charges $2 a day for accommodations. 
We mention this resort because it is the near- 
est point to Trapper’s Lake. Any place along 


the White River from Trapper’s Lake down to 
the intersection of Marvine Creek would be 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ideal for camping. Another ideal place to stop 
for a short time along the White River is at 
the ranch of Levi Ward, whose address is Bu- 
ford, Cole. 


Marion De Vries. 641 Washienton street, New 
York.—Wil!l vou have the kindness to advise me 
of some good hunting and fishing resort in Col- 
crado where I can take my wife and have a 
genial climate and fishing at least? I am rec- 
ommended by several subscribers of your mag- 
azine to write you for this information. 


Answer.—If expense of travel is no object 
to you and you would like to get into the heart 
of the wild portion of Colorado, where there is 
plenty of deer, the best fishing in the West, 
and would like to put up at a hunting resort 
seventy or eighty mi'es from the railroad you 
could not do better than to go to Marvine 
Lodge, which is at the head of the White Riv- 
er, in northwest Colorado. You could take the 
Denver & Rio Grande train from Denver to 
Rifie. fare about $15, the stage from Rifle to 
Marvine (seventy-five miles) fare about $7. and 
stop at Marvine Lodge. where there are plenty 
of accim™modations for ladies and gentlemen in 
tents and cabins at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet, and where vou are boarded at the lodge 
for $2 a day. The table fare usually includes 
trout, venison. all the vegetables, etc. There is 
no scarcity of trout and venison at table at 
this place as there is an endless quantity of 
trout caught almost at the very door of the 
Lodge, and fresh deer tracks are found in the 
hunting season every morning within 100 yards 
of the door. If. however, you would prefer to 
be nearer Denver and would be satisfied to do 
without hunting but have fair fishing. the best 
place we know of would be Cassell’s. a hotel 
sixty-five miles west of Denver, on the South 
Platte River. and on the line of the Colorado & 
Southern railroad; or at Welch's, at Lyons, 
Colo., on the Burlington Route, fifty miles 
northwest of Denver. Welsh’s is a little more 
secluded place, while Cassell’s is more on the 
fashionable order. Welsh’s charge $2 a day for 
board and room while Cassell’s charge about $3: 
or the St. Clair Hotel at Salida, Colo., rates $2 
a day: principal attractions there are: good 
fishing right at hand. Poncha Springs five miles 
west, Wells Springs six miles east, extinct vol- 
cano six miles north, located in a city of 4,000, 
elevation 7,000. Another beautiful and quiet 
place to stop is at the ranch of Levi W. Ward. 
on the south fork of the White River, fifteen 
miles below Marvine Lodge, twenty-five miles 
above Meeker, and forty-five miles from Rifle 
or New Castle. Mr. Ward's postoffice address 
is Buford, Colo. Also write to Ziegler Bros., 
at Iola, Colo., on the Gunnison River. the most 
famous trout stream in the state, where trout 
are caught every year ranging from twelve to 
fifteen pounds. 


One of our correspondents recently wrote us 
for information concerning the Trego Pistol. 
illustrated in one of our late issues. The party 
wished to make a pistol on the order of the 


Trego Pistol. We referred the letter to Mr. F 
O. Young of San Francisco. who answered as 
follows: 

Answer.—Agreeable to your request would 
say that your correspondent (Mr. W.) can fash- 
ion any sort of wooden handle to suit him and 
screw it on to the new Winchester barrel for 
a pistol. Then cut barrel off eight inches from 
muzzle and fit his sights. Severtl have been 
made here in that way. I presume Mr. J. R 
Trego might be willing to make one for Mr. W 
Mr. Trego’s address is J. R. Trego, care Ex- 
aminer, San Francisco, Cal. 


F. Bb. Shank, Tacoma, Wash.—Kindly let me 
know through the columns of your magazine 
where 1 may obtain a correct copy of the latest 
revised rules of the American Shooting Asso- 
ciation. Also, for instance, when shooting un- 
der these rules at live birds a man using a re- 
peating shotgun, the first shot miss fires and 
he then works the action, reloading the gun 
with the second shell, but fails to shoot. The 
first shell plainly shows dent of firing-pin 
Should the shooter have another bird? 

Answer—The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company of New Haven, Conn., issue ‘The 
Trap-Shooters’ Guide,’’ which contains the lat- 
est rules on trap-shooting, and other valuable 
information to the shooter. It is sent gratis 
on request. Rule 20 in the American Shooting 
Association rules reads as follows: ‘Miss fire 
with the first bird—If the shooter's gun miss 
fire with the first barrel he shall be allowed 
another bird, but if he uses the second barre! 
and misses, the bird must be scored ‘lost bird,’ 
but if killed with the second barrel on the wing 
it shall be scored ‘dead bird.’’’ Therefore, un- 
der the conditions that you name the shooter 
should have another bird. 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I am pleased to say that after looking over 
the copies received by me, I find Outdoor Life 
to be one of the neatest, completest and most 
interesting magazines which has come to my 
attention. E. E. ROGERS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have in my time taken all kinds of sport- 
ing paeprs and magazines, but none that ! 
have ever read equals Outdoor Life. 


W. O. HAMMOND 
Saguache, Colo. 


BIG CONCERN GETTING BIGGER. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers to 
the full-page advertisement of the Browning 
Bros. Co. of Ogden, U.,in this number. As wil! 
be seen by the announcement on that page this 
concern has enlarged its building until now it 
is over 300 feet in length. The added facilitie= 
attained through the big increase in room and 
working force places the Browning Bros, Co. in 
a position where the: can compete with the en 
tire trade of the country in price and product 
Their new catalogue is one of the most complete 
issued, and should be read by every dealer and 
sportsman. 


